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obtained ; 
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character rand the Workshop, as a source of instruction, as well as welcome in the Drawing- 
an of and the graceful and beautiful nature of its varied contents. 2 





utmost exertions, aided by liberal expenditure, will be ser ie to 
the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and iy lens continued to render the Ant-JovnNat useful as W agrest 

ae oo , and to uphol tion of all the classes 
to whom it is especially addressed, as well as in that tte Sant tdie en eS 
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THE 
REVIVAL OF THE FINE ARTS 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES.* 


BY THE CAVALIERE M. A. MIGLIARINI. 


—_——-— 


SCULPTURE. 


&CULPTURE must not 
be confounded ae her 
younger sister, Painting; 
for ke is jealous of er 
ari sare and of her 
undaries, though con- 
fined within narrower 
limits. 
The sculpture of the last century 
_. dates from the school of 
Bernini. Bernini, a man of extraor- 
dinary talents, but who had not the 
courage to act with independence, lest 
he should lose the patronage of his 
¥ contemporaries, and never become 
~ rich. Before his time flourished the 
school of imitators of Michael Angelo, 
though removed to a vast distance 
from the great master. They dis- 
gusted the public by their ex tions, and 
caused sculpture to fall into disrepute, until 
its legitimate use was perverted for mere 
purposes of decoration. ini was resolved 
to render sculpture attractive and pleasing to 
the eye; and to avoid the hard appearance of 
the marble, he added an almost inimitable 
finish to his works, giving such tenderness to 
the surface that it tooked like wax. By - 
ing this quality too far, he approached the 
limits of a connterfeit of nature; a fault to 
which all are liable who are ignorant of the 
maxim, that the imitation in which we delight 
is never an exact fac-simile, which can only 
cause disgust. Many artists followed the 
example of Bernini, or rather receded still 
farther from nature in the attempt to approach 
her too closely. 
The F rench sculptor, Jean Antoine Hudson, 
Jem, was a ag ee = strove to 
ntoine raise sculpture to her former great- 
Hudson. ness. His statue of St. Trape, in 
the church of the Carthusians, in Rome, isa 
chef-d’ ceuvre of his time ; the monastic habit, 
and the compunction expressed in the counte- 
nance of the saint, with his attitude of 
peneneg, harmonise well, and are finely ren- 
ered. Hudson’s portrait of Voltaire, in the 
costume of the time, is a work in pro- 
rtions, and deserves ter praise than it 
as received. The sculptor was also to have 
executed a companion statue to that of 
St. Bruno, to fill the opposite niche, the sub- 
ject fixed on being St. Fehia the Baptist. He 
had ‘already prepared an anatomical study, 









* Continued from p. 44. 





life-size, in the act of preaching, when, from’ 
some unknown cause, e work was : ed. 
He has, however, bequeathed to the youth of 
the present day, an example of the best 
anatomical treatment, of which artists and 
students of the emies constantly avail 
themselves. I have never met with any 
notice of Hudson’s life or works; and the 
sole remembrance retained of either is due 
to public gratitude, elicited by his merits. 

ing this period many eminent sculptors 
flourished in France; but, as I am unac- 
quainted with their works, [ must refer my 
readers to their memoirs by French authors. 

I cannot, however, pass in silence over the 
merits of one French sculptor, Etienne 

Etienne Falconet, who was, besides, a lively 

Faleonet. and accomplished writer upon Art. 
His statue of Peter the Great, a semi-colossal 
equestrian group, which he himself cast in 
bronze at St. Petersburg, contains many points 
of excellence. A plaster-cast of the hozse's 
head, when placed beside the celebrated an- 
tique head of @ horse in Naples, also beside 
the horse’s head in the Etruscan room of the 
Gallery of the Uffizi, in Florence, which is 
still better known, and beside other examples 
of a like nature in Rome, lost nothing by the 
comparison ; or rather, the comparison enabled 
us better to appreciate thedistinguished merits 
of Falconet’s work. 

Several artists in Rome about this time 
attempted to improve the state of sculpture ; 
but the honour of the regeneration was 
reserved for a later period. 

As many writers have already pointed out 
the merits of Canova, I shall only give a brief 

Antonio notice of him here. e studied 

Canova. from nature as his opportunities 
allowed, or rather, as nature a to him, 
whilst he was still a resident in his native land, 
Venetia. These studies produced the group 
of Deedalus and Icarus. generous patron, 

receiving the germs of future success, gave 

im the means to travel to Rome. There, 
he found himself in the midst of a new world ; 
and he at once set to work to study the severe 
style of antique Art: the result of his labours 


conqueror of the Minotaur. When this work 
was placed beside his former group of Deedalus 
and lesens, his friends re ed, that he had 
= from one extreme to the other; and as 

e became aware that the public was not 
sufficiently advanced in the study of Art to 
follow in his footsteps, he, from that time 
forth, confined his imitation of the antique 
within such limits as not to offend the taste 


seductive 
sculptors of ancient Greece. He soared 80 


sculptors far behind, though still, in my 
opinion, he was as much 6 by the 
ancients. Je rivalled Bernini in effacing 


| out allowing this quality to degenerate into 
an abuse. His admirable works are : 
well known; he was an amiable man, with 
an excellent heart, and exemplary in his 
moral conduct. His death was universally 
lamented, and the palm has been awarded 
to him among those who vied in the restora- 
tion of sculpture to her former dignified 


position. i ‘ 
We have already assigned Flaxman a dis- 
tinguished for rare endowments among 


John the ong geet ody Harboe, 
Flaxman. judge by b numerous 
and by the verdict of competent critics, I 
lieve his productions in marble to be equally 
excellent. In order not to Boe over his 
merits in this department of it will be 
sufficient to remind the reader of work by 





appeared in his seated statue of Theseus, the 





of his contemporaries, whilst adding many a | neither engravi 


| 


of his own—perhaps more | peared 
than would have met the sppenbaticn of the | of men, was yet alive; and 


| 


| 


the than we can obtain a sight 
of the original, I wich to dvew the readers 
attention to the magnificent work he modelled 
in the lowest relief, the shield of Achilles, 
and in which he followed the well-known 
— of Homer. h the subject 
was 8 own invention, it is ent 
that Homer derived his idea from some work 
of Art which he had seen in his travels, at a 
me capa Art was a for 
ecorative purposes, since sculpture applied 
to higher objects, such as the : Sioa 
of the beautiful, only flourished some cen- 
turies later. Homer foresaw, however, that 
the Art might grow to higher perfection, 
after the examples presented to him in 
¢t and in some wh sok os of Asia; 
e appeared to ts future great- 
ness when he attributed that perfection to 
the superhuman wisdom of Vulcan. 

It is a well-known fact that, before Flax- 
man, all attempts to give a plastic form to the 
clipeo, or shield of Achilles, as described by 
Homer, had been fruitless; great labour had 
been expended on these attempts, but un- 
happily without result. The victory was 
reserved for the artist who had begun his 
career by giving us a series of illustrations 
from the story of the siege of Troy, and 
others taken from that of the perilous voyage 
of Ulysses. To Flaxman alone had been 
hitherto granted the power to comprehend 
the true poetic sentiment, and to reproduce 
the conception, of Homer. It might almost 
have been supposed that he was an eye- 
witness of the scene, or had beheld it in a 
vision; and what the Greek poet described 
in harmonious verse, Flaxman transformed 
into delightful images. I am not aware if 
this splendid work of Art has yet been en- 
graved in separate parts, so as to enable the 
public to appreciate the marvellous truth and 
exact Poy meng of the composition ;* but 
from d orm being mye it is —— 
oe e to com e separate parts an 
j ge of thelr symm , is ted boon 
praised, but not as much as it deserves, 
though I may venture to that all 
artists of eminence have exp: their ad- 
miration of it, and that when they have 
been able to procure a plaster-cast, they 
have eo the as oy wy as a —_ 
antique ture. the fragments of suc 
a week had been discovered und, 
they would have filled the world with 
wonder, and numerous would have been the 
engravings made from them and the 
commentaries written on the subject ; but 

nor commentaries ap- 
, because the artist, the most modest 
haps, like- 


wise, because it was hoped that he might 


high, however, that he left all modern | still produce other works of equal power. 


At the period when Canova first began to 
make himself known, and when Vlaxman 
was occupied with his more severe «4. 


the hard surface of the marble, but with- | studies, a French sculptor, named 


Schinard, whose works were ap- 


all | preciated by connoisseurs in Art. Unfortu- 


nately for himself, he reached Italy at the 
moment of a political crisis, and his name 
was quite unknown in his own country 
where he is not mentioned in any history of 
Art, except in a note to the life of ‘the 


item ter, Benvenuti, in the 
rs” er To account for this 
neglect, it may be said that only one work of 


his remains, and that a ceramic group, about 
two or three feet high. But, it may be 





one 
&e., of which 
in the Art-Journal—[Ep. A.-J.) 





him, which we can more easily examine 
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asked, can this be sufficient to place him 
in the first rank of artists, and among those 
who laboured for the revival of sculpture? 
In reply, I must observe that if the palm 
was to this work in a competition 
in the city, which at that time contained 
the most celebrated artists, where it was pro- 
nounced superior to any other, and where 
Schinard was preferred before native sculp- 
and, , if in it be found the in- 
sniration of a wonderful genius, and we 
discover the signs of a step in advancenearer 
the goal, leaving numerous contemporary 
artists in the same pursuit far be- 
hind, ht we not to render justice where it 
is due? He was very young when he exe- 
cuted this group ; what might he not, there- 
fore, have produced had he been permitted 
to exercise his Art at a riper age, and had 
he met with those en ents which are 
‘ go necessary to success. If Dante had never 
written a line beyond the episode of Francesca 
da Rimini, or Torquato Tasso had onl 
written the death of Clorinda, would bo 
these — have pg ay ve a place 
first poets? Who does not per- 
dive! in the paunges alluded to, the fenten- 
tion of men who rose above their sphere? 
Ab leonem. The theme which was 
given out, and which was so successfully exe- 
cuted by Schinard, was the fable of Perseus, 
where the hero supports Andromeda, who 
faints in his arms whilst he lifts her from 
the rock to which she had been bound, to be 
devoured by the sea-monster, now lying 
stony in death. Perseus, on beholding her 
nearer, passes from pity to love ; the beauti- 
ful victim, although secure of life, was but 
a moment before in ir, and is slowly 
reviving. The composition is new, and is 
treated in all its parts in an agreeable man- 
ner, the execution is admirable, and the 
whole style elevated and original; so that 
it might be mistaken for the work of an 


tors ; 





ancient (ireek artist, which had been re- 
covered from some buried city, such as 
— or Herculaneum. It is preserved in 
the Academy of St. Luke, in Rome, to which 
it was bequeathed as a mark of respect to 
the institution, by the artist Balestra. 
About this time I made the acquaintance 
of an English sculptor, of the name of Dear, 
Dear, PY Whom I had seen a bas-relief 
‘well composed, and executed in an 
excellent manner. The subject was the 
Judgment of Paris, and it contained many 
figures. He died in the flower of his age, 
and I have never met with any account of 
him, ex & short notice that he was at 
work 2 1 ~ Ngs must be an error of the 
press for , a8 he coul r 
alive at so late a date. tyemres bess 
I am not aware who was the first instractor 
of » the Danish sculptor; but 
Albert he — in am already well 
acquainted with the elements of 
“e his Art. Denmark has always 
produced men of remarkable though 
often unknown to the rest of Europe, which 
may be expleined by :- fact, that Danish 
out Jenmark, although 
those works which have been translated have 
met with general ee ppemation, Thorwaldsen 
soon made hi. nown to the Society of 
Artists in Rome as a man of extraordinary 
ory Perhaps there is no society more capa- 
le of forming & correct judgment on artistic 
merit. Composed of men from various nations, 
they are too many, and di over too 
wide an area, to be divided b party spirit : 
they are, besides, supported ic in 
the habit of seeing works of A 
— ae from former 
tar delicacy of perception, and there- 
ore, strengthen and confirm the pan of 
professional artists. It is greatly to be 


in rousing the 


‘lamented, that these judges are not men of 


independent fortunes, by whom genius can be 
aun and patronised, since the patron- 
of the great ever was, and will be, that of 
blind Fortune, who deals out her favours as 
chance directs. Young Thorwaldsen had been 
richly endowed by nature ; finding him- 
self in the midst of a mine of artistic treasures, 
with excellentexamples before a aa 
from the original compositions country- 
man, Carsten, and listened to the advice of 
the philosopher Fernow.* He never wavered 
in his choice; but from first to last he ad- 
vanced in the right direction. He displayed 
the riches of his imagination in the pro- 
duction of many works of great excellence ; 
but after 7 -_ penteg he _ 
obliged to destroy them, from able 
oo ord to = them cast in aoe 
Among these works was & group re 
> sary har on a globe, and ho ing Plato 
(emblematic of wealth) as a child, pressed to 
her side, according to the allegory adopted 
by Cep oto.t I mentiqn this group, 
because I hope the sketch, which was one- 
third the size of life, may have been preserved. 
At the cost of great sacrifices, he at length 
succeeded in obtaining a cast of his statue 
of Jason, the conqueror of the Golden Fleece, 
and, by 5 aay it attracted the 
notice of Mr. Hope, who ordered a marble 
copy. It is with much pleasure that I record 
the name of this Mcenas, to whom the lovers 
of the Fine Arts are indebted for the first 
encouragement given to an artist who after- 
wards became so celebrated, and for having 
iven him the o ity of making himself 
Before had finished the 
statue for Mr. Hope, the public became aware 
that a chef-d euvre was about to appear from 
his chisel; and so many commissions were 
showered upon him, that it was difficult to 
satisfy the numerous demands. His works 
are so well known by engravings and copies, 
that I need not oe them a but among 
all his remarkab uctions, the palm may 
be assi to his statue of the Redeemer and 
the Apostles, in colossal size, the last of which 
were executed by his best scholars. 
It is interesting to observe how he conceived 
the subject, and how he to treat it, 
keeping within the limits of his and, 


Ww desirous of giving the true sentiment, 


so difficult to express, not to abandon the 
classic ground ; further, how he has succeeded 
in the inmost re- 
cesses of his soul, and awakening his sense of 
the germs of that divine origin which are 
choked by the delusions of this world, but 
which are no sooner revived, than they enable 
us to conceive the sublime in nature as seen 
in the harmony of external forms. We are 
thus led tocomprehend material beauty allied 
to moral perfection ; and are given a foretaste 
of that happiness which words cannot ex- 
press, but of which we feel the joyful con- 
viction :— 


Perché al suo delire 
Nostro inteletto si profonda tanto 


Che retro la memoria non pud ire. 
Dante, Paradiso, Canto Lt 


Thorwaldsen has thus presented us with an 


i of the only- Son of 
a 
human form in the hour of our redemption. 
He has ted him clothed with a 
mantle, which conceals his divinity as with a 
cloud, that the greatness of his glory may not 
revent mortal men from approaching him ; 
stands, because always occupied in scat- 


* Author of the Life of Carsten. 

1? Pausan., lib. ix. cap. 16; Sillig, p. 145. 

+ “ For that, so near ing its desire, 
b absorbed, 





‘level with the most disti 





d though many tors have attem 
this subject, none Sore ever pa 
uniting so many excellencies, and in so fine 
a manner. A work of such merit entitles 
Thorwaldsen to the praise of having ap- 
proached nearer perfection in the art than 
many other sculptors; but this question must 
be left to the decision of posterity. 

I purposely avoid any allusion to the great 
merits of his pupils of every nation, because 
I suppose them to be yet living; 


oregon, 


whether my own countrymen or fo 
their modesty nor 


— wish 5. offe 

susceptibility. 

_. Two brothers, the Finelli of Carrara, were 

penne emg, sculptors. Carlo, the 

youngest, began career just 

when Art had made a decided 
; he, therefore, excelled 


er, who was considerably older, and 


of 


of the archangel 

driving out Satan, which was prai 
who saw it, and which raised the 

position until 


1810, when he died young, but had lage 
1810, when he di t a 

life been granted him he might have pro- 
duced other works of merit. 


ADVICE TO THOSE WHO INTEND TO DEDICATE 
THEMSELVES TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Before closing these observati I beg to 
offer a few considerstions for the beoolt of 


state of Art, to point out the great i 
which they will have to encounter in exercis- 


poten, a © oe 
earning a modest livelihood, in 
the so much vaunted and 


of constant practice to attain that perfection 
which is see reached at a single ge 
Owing to these obstacies, Axt is only ‘ess 
to those who can afford to live their lives 
to be consumed during 


ing their 


—— gee gs = caegegghens y= 
in eory and practice, to w: 

who can otherwise enj oa 
not likely to submit. e 

have to encounter so many 
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Jassical style in their statues, whatever 
: riod they ay represent ; but they are over- 
Jooked, or denounced as Ostragoths. 

Lest I should not be believed in these as- 


" sertions of the difficulties which lie in the way 


of Art, I will proceed to describe them more 
in detail. 


Painting is no longer employed as a 
means of © secoration in the “palace of the 
wealthy ; and the works whi remain, whe- 
ther antique, or of the cinguecento period, are 
only admired, because belonging to the tradi- 
tions of the family, but no one allows the ex- 
ample to be followed in their splendid modern 
mansions. Coloured _ are preferred, 
or stuff, and hangings, the beautiful invention 
of the upholsterer, but now considered to 
denote good taste. Galleries of pictures are 
only tolerated by those who inherit them ; 
pon thus their number has greatly diminished 
in the last seventy years. e uence 
has been, that iets cannot easily find a 
field on which to display their — in 

t compositions, and they even con- 
eierable difficult in procuring the means to 
display it in pictures.” 

bne great resource for the artist has always 
been portrait-painting; but here he en- 
counters photography—a valuable discovery, 
but not confined within its proper limits. 
The enthusiasm with which it has been re- 
ceived has caused a surfeit of photographs 
with which the public are inundated, depriving 
both the painter of portraits and the land- 
scape-painter of his work. I humbly ask 
asian of those who take advantage of this 
new art to present their own photographs to 
their friends in the form of visiting cards, as 
well as of those who, for a few shillings, 
enjoy the singular pleasure of filling their 

ets with miniature portraits of their 
riends, to look over them at their leisure 
moments; I can only say, that formerly we 
carried our friends in our hearts, and I would 
rather that my friends should wholly forget 
me, than thus condemn me to so equivocal 
and passing a remembrance ; I do not, how- 
ever, pretend that mine will be the — 
opinion, and every one must follow his taste. 
I shall abstain from enumerating the —_— 
injuries which photography will éntail on 
the faculty of correct sight, as this objection 
is beyond the comprehension of the general 
reader. 

I must mention one more difficulty in the 
way of Art; we cannot again expect to see a 
celebrated engraver in topper, as the place is 
already occupied by the lithographer. Who 
would now incur the danger of the loss of 
eyesight, or of failure, or involve himself in 
years of toil at the work of etching on metal, 
at his oWn risk and cost, for the chance of 
approaching the excellence of the great 
masters, who have distinguished themselves 
in the art ? . 

_ [ am aware that those who regulate the 
interests of commerce and industry calculate 
in a different manner. As long as the Ss 
sells they are satisfied, no matter how. I do 
not pretend to lay down rules on the subject, 


but I must adduce a recent example in| 
Florence of the commercial advantage at- | i 


tendant upon good Art. Raffaelle Morghen 
visited Frees after he had nto his 
outh, and after he had already attained his 
igh reputation, and ‘had worked in 
Rome under Volpato; yet his presence in 
the Tuscan capital brought more than a mil- 
lion of dollars to the city. I should like 
know how many lithographs would 
uired to produce an equivalent to this 
es this, whoever may acquire the cele- 
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* These remarks do not apply to England, where modern 
Art meets with the most liber patronage, 

fresco-painting has been revived, wherever the 
style of building has admitted of that kind of decoration. 


F 
oe 





brated engravings of Morghen’s day, ma 
Se catidien Gadd hake: oleh daumeee eeik 
ee eee ee ee 
ginal purchaser possess an article of moneyed 
i On the other hand, what works of 
lithography have become rare? I believe 
that the only one I can name is s 
Fables, executed by the accomplished artist 
Vernet, whose hand was inimitable in draw- 
ing animals. 

Whilst alluding to the modern taste of 


representing the present fashion of dress, | Esmond 


I Fang ec Figs sculpture, which art does not 
either out av i 

Few statues are one anit bassi- 
relievi are no longer used in great architec- 
tural decorations, or, in place of marble, are 
modelled in stucco. The monuments to men 
who deserve well of their country are either 
erected by governments or by some society ; 
and, in spite of the a of competition, 
have become part of a system of injurious 
patronage—an excellent method in the four- 
teenth century, but nowa matter of di 3 
The artist can thus only hope for employment 
by raising memorials to the dead; and has 
to wait until a death occurs that he may be 
allowed to erect an honourable and sumptuous 
monument over the remains. This custom 
has been communicated to us from Egypt; 
but it is melancholy that it should be the 
last resource left for artists of merit. 

Such are the achievements of dilettanti, 
and such the condition to which the favour 
lavished on dilettanteism has reduced the 
Arts. The Fine Arts are now confounded with 
trade. The tradesman encourages every 
mechanical invention, and rewards every 


enterprise which brings along with it a pure 


momentary profit; and thus the place once 


wie gpeaplanee Fear sd pele al- 
no mechanical process can any 
possibility ever bear the immortal fruit of 


genius. 
scthieagsi 


OBITUARY. 





AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD EGG, R.A. 
Scarcely had the vacancies occasioned by the 
i ion of two of the oldest members of the 
Enele heyy eprore Pr he 
giers one of t 
members, Mr. Egg, had died there on the 20th 
of March, 
the eminent - 


Academician. U ily #e- has lived but a 
short time to enjoy the honour of his elevation. 
The most im A pictsnes gelneel hy Silo 


artist are—‘Gil Blas with 
pany ‘oman ‘ Buckingham iste ; 
‘Scene from ing the Shrew’ i847): 

longer 


‘Queen Elizabeth discovers she is no 
Zoung’ (1848); * Peter the Great sees Catherine, 
future Em for the first time’ (is 


* Pepys’s Introduction to Nell * (1851 
‘The gy Death of Deckinguos’ (1655 


, Esq.,”’ and a triptych ting 
three incidents of social life and (1858) ; 
‘The Night before oo, and ‘ Cathe- 
rine and Petruchio’ (1 painting he 


)}—the In 
exhibited. In  maffent aap gag se re 


change, and he certainly returned with renewed 
The last time we saw him, about three 


rior ¢ : im the amateur by 

* Mr. Charles ee os ,”" as we may 
those appeared on the private stage 

with that gentleman as “ ” the de 





MR. JAMES TIBBETTS WILLMORE, A.R.A. 
The death of this well-known ver was 
briefly announced in our number for month. 
He was born = y 1800, at a place 
called Bristnald’s in the of Hands- 
near 


worth, py oy His , Mr. Ji 
Willmore, was at line snaeiitien pana 
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, ‘s studio he was | followed the ‘ Ancient Italy’ were ‘ Oberwessel,’ 

= Be Ry mow Beavine -=- for Brockedon’s | and ‘The Old Témeraire, both after Turner ; CIVIL ESTIMATES. 

“ Passes of the Alps,” a Turner's “England | they were succeeded by ° Cape Colonne by Moon. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, &. 
and Wales,” besides other smaller plates. Both | light,’ ‘ Dover, The Golden Bough, Bh ene ; 
Brockedon and Turner were so w pleased with | and ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, ay 
his translations of their works, that they con- | Turner. For Alderman Moon he en d Sir 
tinued, so long as they lived, to aid him in his c Landseer’s ‘Return from Deer 





essional labours. Crossing the Bridge,’ a most successful plate: it |. 
A large picture, ‘ B 's Dream,’ by the now | sold so well that it was re-engraved on a smaller 
— t of the Academy, then Mr. East- | scale, for Mr. Gambart. The com ion plate, 
ing been sent from Rome to be en- | ‘ Harvest in the H ’ after er and 
graved for Mr. Alderman Moon, at that time | Calleott, was p by the Art-Union of 
ing on an extensive business as @ print- London, as was that of “Wind against Tide,’ from 
isher, the choice of an engraver was left to | Stanfield’s picture; the ‘ Villa of Lucullus,’ after 
who selected Mr. Willmore, one Leitch; and the ‘Childe Harold.’ Among the 
be was still young, and com ively but little | plates exeeuted by Willmore are some, not 
known. This was his first large plate, and it » hit mentioned, from the works of J.J. Chalon, 
was at the time much sought after: it is bold | Sir E. Landseer, Creswick and Ansdell, Jacob 
and masterly in execution, and good L read | Thomson, and <i. His — Po a9 pp are 
hough rather in the set st ing | most numerous, many 0 
aan . S| Seauty; the best; perkape, are ‘ Alnwick Castle,’ 
Turner's estimate of his ability to engrave well | Windermere,’ ‘ Lanthony Abbey,’ and ‘ Venice,’ 
s large plate showed itself in this way. Mr. | the last executed for the Art-Journal. 
Willmore had sent him, for touching, a proof of | Mr. Willmore was very rapid in his work, 
the painter's ‘Alnwick Castle by Moonlight ;’ arising from his quick perception of what was 
which was so satisfactory to Turner that he ex- | and his knowledge of the means neces- 
pressed a desire to have an interview with the to produce the required effect : had he been 
engraver. When the latter called, Turner wel- | less so, he could not have got through the 
comed him, to use his own ion, “with | amount of labour which fell to his lot. His 
many most cordial grunts, gave him an | liberality to other members of his profession was 
hour’s lecture, rather difficult to understand, on | well known; he was ever ready to give advice 
the art of engraving,” advising him “ by all means | about a plate, or totouch a proof for any one who 
to sacrifice everything to his Art,” and finished | sought his assistance; and at ‘one period of his 
the interview by asking him to undertake, on his | life applications of this nature were so numerous 
own account, & from one of his | as to be a considerable tax on his time, An 
(Turner's) pictures. however, the engraver | active and zealous member of the Artists’ Annuity 
was not disposed to accede to at the time, and so and Benevolent Fund, his services were so highly 
Oe teen long | appreciated that he was called upon, at various 
after, Turner went to his house, and on finding | times, to fill all the official positions in the 
that he had a wife and children, expressed him- | society. Mr. Willmore was elected Associate 
self in no very complimentary terms of married | Engraver of the Royal Academy in 1843. 
life:—“ I hate married men,” he said; “ they th sight and health had become greatly im- 
never make any sacrifice to the Arts, but are | paired during the last five or six years, so much 
always thinking of their duty to their wives and | so as to induce his friends to urge his relinquish- 
families, or some rubbish of that sort.” This is | ing the labours of the studio: their remon- 
quite characteristic of the great painter, who un- | strances, however, were unavailing; he struggled a note in the document, 
questionably sacrificed everything to his Art,and | on at his work till pain and weakness com persons who visited the m 
totally — all social and 1¢ enjoy- | him to do what kind advice and remonstrance was 1,241,369, against 604,550 in 
ment. second interview with Willmore ter- 


é ( l could not effect. One or two plates, which were | and that the receipts, on pay-days, were 
minated by Turner ng to let him have a | not —_ ed when he had become incapacitated 2. while the sale of 
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picture to engrave as a Kind of joint speculation, | for wor 
the conditions being that 850 impressions, proofs 
and prints only, should be taken; of these 
Turner was to have 250, and Willmore the re- 
mainder, each to pay his own share of the 
cost of printing. the given number was PETER HESS. 
taken off, the plate was to be cut in two, and | The death of this distinguished artist—the 
each to have a half; but Turner got the copper | Horace Vernet of Germany, as he has been 
— the a, and the engraver never received called, which means the great battle-painter t 
is share o} metal. When he asked Turner | that country—is announced as having taken “ : i leaners, &c.,” shows 
about it, the latter replied—“You need not | towards the end of March. He was born at Py vee rye ee 
trouble yourself, I'll spoil it.” This is the his- Dusseldorf in 1793, and, like Vernet, served in for officers on duty at night, j 
tory of the famous "Merou and Argus’ en- early life in the armies of Germany, where, in : 


havé been finished by his younger £699 
brother, Mr. A. Willmore, whose name cannot be it i 
unknown to our readers. 





af 


a 


gas, : 
' y i in ?], watch’ , &e., &e.,” 18.8 
graving, one of the most beautiful me of all probability, he acquired a taste for that style oe sen = 


. . . ; i iatel 
modern times: it is executed in a style of Will- | of subject with which his reputation as a painter appears Bab ge Run ge debit side of 
more’s own, perfectly free from mannerism or | is ‘so honourably preder Pe Hess was present | ¢o. « Purther permanent Museum Buildings ; 
imitation—is elaborately finished, yet brilliant in at the great battle of Leipsic, the principal in- which no doubt means, though it is not openly 
effect, with an infinite variety of tones and | cidents of which he afterwards laced on canvas; | and honestly set forth, as it ought to be, the new 
colour, from the richest black to the softest and | and he was frequently employed by the Emperor dwellin which have been erected for some of 
most delicate tints. The whole of the impres- | Alexander of Russia to depict not only im- the wie officials of the Museum. 
sions which came to the engraver's share were portant victories gained by his troops, but special e difference of £2,250 in the sum voted for 
bought by Alderman Moon. | events of daring or of valour. Subsequently he the National Gallery of Ireland is accounted 
r. Willmore's next large plate was from received the appointment of court painter to by £2,500 having been given by Parliament Inst 

Turner's ‘ Ancient Italy,’ a very different subject Alexander's successor, the late Emperor Nicholas, ear for the hase of pictures, while no vote 
from the former, inasmuch as it consists almost | for whom he executed a series of pictures repre- y asked f. this ; and by an increase of 
entirely of elaborate architecture ; and as Turner’s | senting the retreat from Moscow. 250 in the ‘ate of oe expenses. 
— general] ae to Loe go pan period,| Two - his better works, executed at a com- The reduction of £8,471 on account of the 

nd can scarcely be assoc with any recog- | paratively earl iod of his life, are—the ‘ Bat- mr ; ‘accounted for in various 
nised order, they are not very easy to translate. | tle of Arcis- Hh atl and the ‘Fight in the British Mussum io tous “A 


— heading of “ Speci 
The engraver, nevertheless, made an admirable | Tyrol;’ but a grander picture than either of these | 3-7" I a Agua ~. ~ ¢ « Buildi 





plate of the subject, imparting to it many of the | is ‘The Entry of King Otho into Nauplia’ As | } U*poses pa sie a slight increase in 
& painter of genre and of hunting scenes he also | . cunt paid to “ Assistants, attendants, &e., and 
rr ® greater concentration of effect. Mr. | acquired very considerable reputation. One of others.” pe 


illmore, at s much later date, re-engraved the the best works by him of the latter class was Wat: : ws an increase 
‘Ancient Italy,’ and some other of Turner's | some years ago, po probably now is, in the The National Gallery estimate sho i ; 


. ¢ 
 ~ a on @ recluced scale, for the Art-Journal. | session of the Baron d’Eicthal, of Munich : f is a 5 ee ak 
ine early proof impressions of the large plate full of figures, all of which are portraits. rma urpose i i ing | 
are scarce and valuable; but ordinary prints are | Peter Hess lately filled the post of Keeper of parrot which 
- ee oe - plate being copper, it — = mg eee at Munich. His elder brother, : Sir C. » Bastien, SF to 
be an hence impressions have been Henry, is the celebrated historical painter, of Eu- : i liamen ’ 
= wed ad infinitum. Tropean reputation : his younger besther, Charles, rasa me ater oad wr 
Me remainder of Mr. Willmore’s engravings adopted Peter's style, and is very favourably wlan Wo may 
are executed on steel. Those which immediate y known in Germany as a battle painter. 


qualities of the ‘Mercury and Argus,’ with, 
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; ‘A Border Foray’ (1848), are the property of Sir Henry 
aeobagy. — Marquis of A A Sa! are ‘ awking in the 
Olden Time,’ and ‘ Greeks with Arab Horses, painted in 1834. ‘The 
Retreat at Naseby’ (1833), was bought by Mr. W. Furner, who also became 
the possessor of ‘The Battle of Lewes, og in 1839: the former of 
these two pictures ~ pote ag Pie TS we Harold,’ exhibifed 
in 1836 by t . ’ 
7 pretest or of a Brarnen after the engagement which, for a 

pa 


: least, gave peace to Europe, Mr. - 
aeak Moon Boys, and Gnmen the eminent printsellers of that time, 


‘The Battle of Waterloo.’ ‘The Fight at iy Bridge’ was exhibited 
ia 1841 : it was bought by Mr. G. Knott. Int ———, of the Duchess 
of Sutherland is ‘ Cavalier, painted in 1842. Between this period 
and 1852 appeared several pictures, some of which showed ter variety 


of subject than those usually proceeding from his pencil. Of the number | pa’ 


ere— The Gillies’ Departure’ (1843); ‘ Prince Rupert routing the 
Bosiegers at Newark,’ ‘ awake from Deer Stalking,’ and ‘ The Ford—a 
Scene in Inverness-shire ’ (1844) ; ‘ Highland Courtshi ” and ‘ The 19th of 
June, 1815—a Scene in Belgium,’ on the day after the Battle of Waterloo, 


Engraved by) 


could arra’ 


flying in dispersed bodies from a field on which the whole materved 


am 

army remained abandoned. Under more corcumstances a hatt'« 

was never fought, and, opposed by masses, 4 victory wae 
was 


never more completely won. . . 

it wase di mr dupla of sain eee courage. 
against native bravery and enormous " Th 
renowned hero is seen in the contre, 
Highlanders, while in the immediate foreground « diemounted Bru 


J 


officer defends himself against the etteck of a Sepoy. © As Anse Sewers 


kxaminine Carrives,’ was exhibited age or nine years 
is plainly and forcibly set forth, and work is very 
The third picture,‘ Tue Pass or tae Denner, is one of Mr 
most recent works , he kindly permitted us 


to 
to the Academy for exhibition this month. The of the Aree 
fur their horses is provertmal. and the artist has successfully repreeented 
this feeling in the character and treatment of the compositron Tehing 





inted, in 1838, for | 


both exhibited in 1845; ‘The Slave Dealer,’ and ‘ La Pucelle, Old Talbot, 
pag b= son, at the Battle of Patay,’ in1847 ; ‘ Harvest in the Highlands,’ 
in . 
a lf one may form an at from his works, of this artist's political 
et they are c! — Cromwell and his Roundheads; almost 
all his principal pictures illustrate the defeats of the royalist forces in the 
Civil War. of these — have already been pointed out, but 
others followed ; for example, ‘ Rout at Marston Moor,’ painted in 
1852 for Mr. J. Cressingham ; and ‘The Battle of Naseby,’ in 1862: the 
latter is still in the artist's possession. Lord Londesborough has a picture 
exhibited in the same year as Mr. Cressingham's ; it bears the title of ‘One 
of These,’ referring to the motto on a standard for which two troopers are 
struggling in ly combat. Mr. D. Salomons, M.P., has ‘The Dead 
Trooper,’ painted in 1851; and Mr. W. M. Coulthurst, ‘The Picquet,’ 
inted in 1855. 

Of the three pictures we have engraved as examples of this artist's style, 
the first, ‘ Tur — or Assye,’ painted in 1853, ts Wellington's 
first great victory, when, with a comparatively small army, he defeated 





rue 
inst the British forces. “ The sun at noon,” writes Captam 
Maxwell, in his “ Life of Wellington,” “had shone on « prowd array of 
fifty thousand men, drawn up in perfect order ; he set upon « broken host 
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fifty thousand of the bravest troops which the warlike tribes of India 
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Sr a ' ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.» 


FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. , ; ati 


S ~ 


— . 


2 2 it) 24 ¢ dbiginak 4 ee te ‘ 
Tne thirteenth Architectural  Exhibition,- now | taint intricity.. «Me. 
open in the galleries in Conduit" Street, while it | sthdtiiacdetin teiteadanet Barly Re? has 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


W. Eity, R.A, Painter." F. Jéubért, Engraver. has taken a decided, step in advance pppn.its.pre which is theroughi ieval.” Me 
Erry's pictures should be highly prized by those decesgor, still leayes before it ample Space 10r | preferred. the Byzantine style, and i ee 
who are fortunate enough to possess any of his further progress. We are sincerely gratified .t0 it with«mech skill end 40 good pe handled 
best works, for he stands alone aaong artists _ be enabled to record a generally favourable report | Street” has cseyéral. of *hié -always tae 
of the English school, or, at least, had but one | of the present exhibition.” It_is far from being , igindl and effective“drawings (Nos 152, 
follower, Frost, with whom, in all ,probability, what it onght to be, and what we desire to see it; | 235 235, and ia wanes ko aa 
the style adopted “by both, will die out. Etty but, as it gives a fair. promise of realising our |. ad 
introducéd it at a periéd when the'publié generally ‘wishes on its behalf, we will agcept and treat 
cared little about paintings of any kind, and he it with cordial good will. rd 
was, so far, left free to follow his own inclina- We _haye always ,Pleaded the _ cause of, the 
tions; bat he Was at no time a popular artist, his Architectural Exhibition with precisely that sat 
subjects, principally of the undraped human form, fiealer class of persons, who might naturally have 
were never ble to the multitude, and every “been supposed to need no such pleading—that is, 

ear since his death has removed public taste the architects themselves. The exhibition ought, 
Tarther from them. “Doméstic scenes, aiid others to express the existing status and the recognised | trust will be in course of i 
of a similar character, have superseded what may appreciation of architecture amongst us, as aN | Rey. J. L. Petit has three deawit 
be called the classic ideal, and Etty’s genius will Art—an Art of our own times—an Art also that | that his touch is as firm and 2 
only be appreciated by those who feel that Art stands at the head of the great confederacy of the | rich and effective as ever. Mr. Seddon's. 
may haye a higher and more noble aspiration Arts. Such an Architectural Exhibition as this | and plan for the Langham Hotel (No. 
than to limit itself to the expression of every-day can be produced only by the united efforts of the | yery ‘clever. Very clever also, in pe 
life; or the illustration of some novel-writer’s ‘ablest and most experienced architects, working | different style of work, are Mr. Li 
descriptions. in friendly harmony both with one another, an ings of - Florentine ie. Nos. 131 
We are not prepared to say that Etty with every talented aspirant for future fame in | yy R, P. Spiers has pest tchy “ Sepaia fad 
was a model fc¥ all artists, there cannot be a their noble profession. The rule, however, has | Pyance ” Mr. E. W. Godwin exhibits’ effeetn 
doubt ‘that ‘as a colourist many made him their ordinarily been for the greater number of the views of his new Gothic townhall at-Nostha 
model ; he studiéd the works of Titian, Giorgione, most distinguishéd’ architects to leave the Archi- 
and other great Venetian masters, till he attained | tectural Exhibition without even a simple -| very able. design 2 Fes 
a power of colouring scarcely, if at all, inferior nition; and thus the exhibition has generally | No. 182 for the Albert Middle-Class § 
y to them, and its influence extended far wider than accomplished little more than a demonstration | the style is thoroughly good red-brick de 
many su ; for it cimpot be questioned that | of ‘the fact that it has not represented the ar-| Gothic. In No. 190, ‘A Design for the } 
the superiority which characterises our school of | chitecture of the England of the day. This | Office Staircase Angle,’ it is easy to recognise the 
living figure-painters is in no small degree owing | year’ Mr. G. G. Scott come forward to take | artist-hand of the lamented Mr. Woo ward ; 
to hisexample. His devotion to the “ life” classes | a becoming part in vindicating the character of design has been thrust into an angle, ana wat 
in the iy was known to every student who | this exhibition; and, in conjunction with Mr. very bright one, in the . insteed of ih 
attended them. |G. E. Street, he has set an admirable example gallery done) 5 pla 
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? occupying (as it ought to 
‘ The little gem of a pict here engraved, | for the acceptance of certain others, who, like peng 6 r. songs 3 ‘ Brighton . Hote 
* which forms a portion of Mr. nks’ noble | himself, have won distinction as architects. The does him infinite credit, and will be no} 
gift to the nation, was paintéd in 1822, and | gentlemen, who regularly exhibit, exhibit still; creditable to Brighton itself. Mr.M. Di 
exhibited under the title of ‘Oupid sheltering and their works this year are, for the most has some clever studies and sketches. “s 
his Darling from the approaching Storm.’ It is | part, gratifying examples of confirmed success. | contributes four finished drawings, which are | 
said to haye-been painted for the late Sir Francis | While we p for still stronger support from tinguished by high excellence, both as designs ¢ 
Freeling, but ‘We cannot authenticate the state- | the profession for the Architectural ibition, | as architectural rawings. Mr. J. Webb and 
ment. Gilchrist, Etiy'e biographer, speaks of a | let us be understood to estimate aright the efforts Beetholme have demonstrated their ability 
‘Cupid and Psyche ing’ painted at*this | of its earnest and consistent friends. We trust judgment as architectural draughtsmen;- 
time for Sir is, and also mentions the | they will not suppose that we esteem their works . G. Travers’s sketch of .the beautiful ‘ 
‘Cupid shelterizg his Darling’ as in the Sheep- | the less, because we seek to secure for their Door of Stone Church, Kent’ (we have drawn 
shanks collection, but, makes no reference to any exhibition universal support and sympathy. ourselves) claims for’ him a similar sion’ of 
previous owner. Allnding to the position in| The impression produced last year in the| decided a proval. Mr. G. Truefitt and Mr, J. 
which it was hung at the Academy, he says it architectural gallery of the Great Exhibition, Norton 5 shown how actively they have 
“met with a y yore place — its | that the pee sedan ner yh aa ps Art, and : i ion i large re 
, the ‘Cleopatra,’ Etty set much store that its supremacy is both felt an itted, is : ifices which t 4 
y this small picture; and with cause. It is a castes’ Su the most striking manner in the re! a. or ween and G. Fe ones 
flawless piece of painter's work, inimitably lovely ; present collections in Conduit Street. In fact, exhibit excellent designs (Nos. 231 and 236) for 
in sentiment, fresh and captivating as a fancy | the Gothic has it all its own way in the Architec- such houses as we deli t to see; and Mr. J. 
of Herrick’s or Drayton's. He even imagined, tural Exhibition this year; it only wants some Drayton Wyatt contributes one of his always 
‘though not so extensive & composition, it was tokens of what is being done in Gothic architec- admirable drawings, nting the new chapel 
haps s more complete picture than the ‘Cleo- ture in metal-work. We should have been glad as seen from the 
patra —TI took at least more pains with the parts.’ to have found some drawings of the Hereford ee St. John’s Colle, i 
And reasonably he feels it ‘mortifying’ (writing and the Lichfield screens and their details—those | yhiquitous Mr. G. G. No. 
subsequently to Sir Thomas Lawrence), ‘after typical expressions of living Art; and, in place of ath Hants,’ is an effective drawing 
having studied so many years and with such | (or, at least, side by side with) the long array | |’Anson. Mr. W. Burges is quite at 
epelication, a pictare I had nt three months of competition designs for the pro new | his “measurements” of -the wooden 
about, and carefully studied each part from nature, cathedral (to cost £15,000, the prize for the ac-| Chalons sur Marne, and he makes us 
should be judged worthy no better place than the cepted design being £100) at Cork, we should | own pathy with the spire-builders 
floor, to be hi the legs of the spectators of a have thankfully welcomed some equally careful | ciden Nims nm and Mr. E. Wimbri 
neighbouring celebrated picture, and reflect | illustrations. of .what has lately-been done, and | pave canis exceedingly beautiful and effective 
its colours on their boots,’” And certainly the | what is still doing, in the great work of cathedral | gesions for inlaid tiles, Nos. 379 and 327 ; in the 
artist, who was not then a member of the Academy, restoration. Mr. Scott sends one beautifiil draw- | jst, ag fleur-de-lis is introduced with singular 
had just and reasonable grounds of dissatisfaction, ing of this class, No.305, representing his new Kill. Mr. R. W. Mylne’s drawings (Nos. 330, 
for it is an exquisite little painting, a pretty, | reredos at. Lichfield Cathedral. Why. have we — : ‘av wns of pe Scottish 
playful idea, poetically expressed, brilliant in | not other drawings, illustrative of the restora- ; and on one of the 
colour, and most carefully finished. In the dark | tions of Lichfield, of the .works: in progress at iati 
thunder-clouds which are rolling onwards over Hereford, and of Mr. Scott’s noblest achieve- : les of the mosaic pictures 
the distant wills we almost hear the approach of | ments in glorious Ely? And we must add that set Venion Ww conclade with adverting to 
the threatening peal. The wind, too, is rising, as | in our o inion, this year’s Architectural Exhibi- ag Nii wowes ° uM Guffens and 
evidenced by the flowing and unsteady motion | tion ou fe not to have been permitted to print the fine wags ted A nti which perished, 
of Cupid's robe and the roughening of his curly | its cata ogue without including some davtelng to Coe eee Loc by the destruc- 
locks. He has thrown down his bow and quiver illustrate the roof-painting of the Ely nave 4 a won Fe ot es / ree of Commerce st 
7a. him the more readily to cover his becoming tribute from the profession to the pe 7 A. Our artists may be 
Pe ag — png with a tenderness per- lamented Mr. L'Estrange. ae in 1858, oom thee will 
; er-like; while Psyche submits herself The designs for the Cork Cathedral exhibit = Shie 


to the hands « yaw me ' cons, which show how completely mural 
| Sienen, set locking _ with implicit con- much decided variety and good grasp of archi- as hepa H abroad, if net at home: 











rch) o be m ; ; ' inting is understood 
euading’ The nites r ly ms -r- tectural ee a what is very satisfactory, ae hee well it can be executcd by some of thetr 
germ of many of those great works of @ somewhat SF may meats devoid of  trethren. 
4] emilar clase painted by Etry fi ee: U Common vu muetaken 
i 7" talented originality. Mr. J. P. Seddon’s 
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tion, and though naturalised as a denizen at 
Bayswater, he still paints with the smack 
of & foreign accent—e trait in his case far 
from di le. Mr. Hemstery has 4 
clever picture, ‘The Gossips’ (50), made out 
of the common incidents of a cottage or 
kitchen interior—one woman seated at a 
round table, another woman standing by, 4 
child oe © her dress, another child 

ing in a e, and a cat purring, with 

er accessories thrown in, as bonnets and 
shawls, and mugs and tubs. Surely of the 
making of such pictures there is no end. 
The same artist has another painting, perfect 
in its way, ‘A Duet’ (602), a boy fi dling, 
a girl beating the top of a pot; # composi- 





tion of close ee —_ “ 
high finish, sharpened into comic point, ye 
kept down quiet all the while, the actors, as 
sometimes on the stage, unconscious of their | 
own absurdity, which nevertheless convulses 
the house in hter. This description, in- | 
deed, may serve as a summary of what such | 
works should be. This quietism in comedy, | 
this moderation reining in excess, are evi- | 
dences of er, not to say of good breeding 
also. Your wits of the best taste swell not | 
the chorus of applause: they can tickle or | 
they can sting; but whatever they do, they | 
themselves preserve a quiet equilibrium. Mr. 
Hayi.ar can be awit after thissort. And 
observe, the painted or the spoken wit must | 
be neat, sharp, cleanly cut, spicy, pungent. | 
Mr. Hayllar’s ‘Sugar’ (163) provokes the | 
right kind of smile in each tor as he 
approaches. A lady is seated at a tea-table | 
making tea; she looks at a = outside the | 
canvas, which the tator has in imagina- 
tion to fill in—by himself if he likes—and 
with upraised arm, sugar-tongs and sugar | 
in hand, the damsel puts the question, 
“Sugar? do you take sugar, sir?” We 
for the reply. The same artist passes 
rom ‘ Sugar’ to ‘ Fresh Eggs’ (294), and in 
the transit effects a contrast. In this more 
homely mood he takes an old woman, seated 
in market, with cege in her lap, and cab , 
under a d umbrella. The work is first- 
rate for character and power. Returning to 
the smaller sphere of cottage interiors, we 
are glad once more to renew acquaintance 
with Mr. Provis, a name of proved repute. 
His emall ‘Cot Home’ (638) is skilled 
in that unmethodical composition which yet 
has a cunning method of its own, —a 
concatenation of incidents strung together 
loosely, yet ‘not without logic, after the 
manner practised by Ostade to perfection. 
The Dutch are indeed our masters in this 
art, not less than Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo after a nobler calling. Mr. Brown- 
Low has contributed a work true in cha- 
racter, ‘The West of Ireland in 1860’ (20). 
Here we have a cabin, with open door, letting 
in a flood of daylight on the gloom, looking 
out upon the shore and the sea ; fresh-caught 
fish are on the ground, a net hangs from the 
roof, a spinning-wheel is in the corner, and 
the inmates, father, wife, and other direct or 
collateral descendants or relatives of the pro- 
lific Irish race, seem scarcely to know or to 
care what step or may next take to better 
their condition. Mr. Brownlow paints well, | 
which is more than can be said of the mul- | 
titude of artists with whom he here keeps | 
company. ‘Just arrived’ (126), a small 
picture by L. Saryrum, also deserves to be | 
rescued ‘from the oblivion which awaits its | 
companions, A we me, has just | 
come to shore, and a little fisher-boy, loaded 
with nets, clambers up from the beach. 
Other we could wish to mention with 
more bee pues poamacntotion did our 
space 1 e had, for example, mark 
for notice the following—‘ Saracke and ae 
ters’ (7), by M. Rontxson: ‘The Fisher’s 


| accessories. 





| 
Good-bye’ (154), by E. Honares; ‘ Fox and 


Goose’ (101), by J. W. Haynzs ; ‘A Sister's 
Love’ (203), by E. C. Barnes ; ‘ Preparing 
Supper’ i), by W. Bromiry; ‘ The 
Morning Swim’ (110), by T. Dearmer: 
‘The Market rere By , by J. HENZELL ; 
‘Sea-side Visitors’ (: 2 by C. NIcHOLLS ; 
‘Waiting for the Turkey’ (398), 4 G. 
Cote; ‘From a Correspondent’ (416), by 
Haynes Kine; and ‘ ing a Lesson’ 
(239), by W. Crospy. These varied works 
have each a merit we should have wished to 
point out individually did time . permit. 
Tuning up’ (614), by F. G. Prick; a man 
tuning his violin, and seemingly musing the 
while, is a fi sketched in with admirable 
character and power of hand. Among several 
works by the brothers Underhill we may 
select ‘The Turnstile (39), by W. UnpDER- 
HILL, @ young mother resting her child on a 
rustic stile—a work of vigour; also ‘A 
Music Lesson’ (12), by F. UNpERHILL, a 
father tenderly teaching his boy to play on 
a tin whistle—a work, in contrast with some 
others from the same family easel, to be 
praised for its greater smoothness, evenness, 
and refinement. 

Classification, always difficult, becomes es- 
pecially perplexed when applied to works 
which in subject and treatment form a 
medley. The French term genre is mightily 
convenient, as including anything and every- 
thing not falling under high history or actual 
landscape. Mr. Pasmore paints a pleasant, 
5 one picture ; his ‘Village Minstrel’ (113), 
a boy laying aside his bundle to take to his 
whistle—little girls all attention—is a work 
pretty and cheerful. His ‘Elixir of Love’ 
(75) was suggested by lines from rare Ben 
Jonson. An old fellow, combining the ap- 
pearance of a mountebank with the air of a 
quack, presiding at a table loaded with old 
books, nostrums, and gimcracks, assures fair 
and perhaps incredulous customers, that he 
knows how to di “the flower of the 
sun, the perfect ruby we call elixir,” by 
ae sey _ yop * a re- 
spect, long life,” “ valour—yea, and victory, 
to whom be will!” The idea is good, bat 
more study should have been devoted to its 
circumstantial elaboration, especially in the 
‘Its Last Day’ (497), by A. 
Lupovict, is also a bright notion; a small 
gang of gamina, in high glee, pitch and toss 
up an old hat, which has indeed now seen 
its last day. Foreign Art, like foreign man- 
ners, runs into intensity of action. ‘ Here 
you are, Sir!’ (410), by A. F. De Prapzs, 
is also another telling, ejaculatory title; the 
subject, a cabby on a gloomy wintry morn- 
ing hailing a passer-by, is seized with the 
purpose known to the ch genre. 

A t ee has been gained, as we have 
already said, when the sound of a felicitous 
title comes as an echo to the sense of sight. 
A pretty thought put neatly on a panel, and 
framed and titled, has often called to our 
memory some well-cast “oy a happy fancy 
set, as it were, to melody. such examples 
there are not many. Mr. Morris’s ‘ Butter- 
fly Days’ (214) may, however, be quoted as 
an instance of how subjects taken from every- 
day life can be redeemed from the common- 
place which is the bane of this humble 

here. An interesting child, herself spor- 
tive as a kitten or a lamb, is in chase of two 
butterflies as they gambol through the 
woodland. There is an earnestness in this 
child’s pursuit, a simplicity and singleness of 
aim, which it is always touching to mark 
in youth’s tender moods of innocent joy. 
‘Sunny Hours’ (225), by E. Hotes, is also 
an infant’s Idyl: a tetfo child seated under 
sheltering trees, is weaving wild flowers into 
a wreath. ‘Miss Vanity’ (376), a conceited 
little puss, by Epwimy Roperts, is also a 


Te 
title of quaint novelty, nicel 

canvas. ‘ How do so like me?’ (505)" by 
W. D. Kenepy, is the exclamation of ¢ne 
ther vain lady, who certainly will do well if 
she prove as good as she is 

some. Artists often hit on a subject as by 
accident, and only when the picture is pai 
hunt fora name. This is a mistake. }j 
that of a musician, 


in the mind, as the central focus 
subsequent creation, and then all ped aa 
will grow out in due subordination, and every 
part become united in a kindred birth. 
true artist thinks more with his head than 
he works with his hands. His conceptions 
are his first and vital creations, even ag 
melodies in music, which technical labour 
then puts to accurate instrumentation, 

The school of colour, which has never 


failed to obtain in the history of Art applause 
and patronage, finds in the “ Society of Bri- 
tish Artists” two zealots in Mr. Woolmer 


and ce ht wae Mr. Wootmer, in his fi 
compositions, is too expressly voluptuous 
be prudishly pure or literally true mite “3 
turous eye for colour seems to dance in flick- 
ering light, and _ imagination swims and 
swoons among fleeting forms, till 
herself beguiled, ts lone in a” fairyland of 
dreams. r. Woolmer’s fancy takes dis- 
cursive flight through the “ Arabian Nights,” 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,” and Tennyson's 
“Dream of Fair Women.” He delights in 
| soft, velvety skin, in cheeks and li 
ing with amorous longing. This is a state 
of mind in which the drawing is not likely 
to be over severe, or the intellect calmly 
cool. His pictures, such as ‘The M 
Dream,’ from the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
‘Sleeping in mine Arbour,’ are all —— 
ther on the same chromatic principles 
three colours of red, yellow, and blue, multi- 
plied into their infinite varieties of second- 
aries and tertiaries, are ski 
balanced, and contrasted—reds ing i 
yellows, yellows blushing into 
ing into em greens, or sh 
ainting away into neutral gre 
— in turn with jewels, or 
a 
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ed 
zzled with flowers. Such has } 
method employed by all great col 
from Veronese to Etty and Turner. Mr. 
follows the like scheme in the compound of 
his landscapes. Let us analyse a sea-~ 
‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ a shi 
(337). We will take as a key-note tl 
low of a sunset sky, even to the pitch 
lemon chrome. This is then yer into 
the burning of a red-hot sun, lighting the 
clouds into flame, each troublous wave also 


qb 


cel 


crested with fire. A broad purple shadow, 
as of the lowering tem is cast across the 


horizon, and a belt of ocean 

the shore. Now there is muc peal in all 
this, and science too. Among the ourists 
we must not f Mr. Percy, in the well- 
known ‘ Valley of the Lledr.’ Mr. J. Danny 
entered the school by descent, as may be 
seen in his sunset on the Thames at ‘ est- 
minster’ (309). That colourists are apt to 
be careless in their forms is proved once more 
by the + of hear ue sg 
here pain ightingly. The 
damaiatle splen or proverbially ao 
toxication, and pictures painted unde 
spell have, perhaps, some right to claim 








ind ce ted to romance. | 
Of the old prosy way of treating nature, if 
nature indeed can be ever prosy, there 


Greer nye Mr. 

| in this Exhibition , 

TENNANT, as in ‘Going to the Ferry Ppt 
paints our English river scenery wi 

: pretending simplicity. Mr. CxunT is, perhaps, 
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successful in his stormy sea-coasts, as 
a ishing-boats’ (386). But to the Messrs. 
Wuiti1aMs, under the disguise of well-known 
noms de guerre, would seem to belong that 
ial mono ly which genius usurps over 
the domain of 1 nature in her mountains, val- 
| Jeys, lakes, and rivers, with an endless varie 
| recurring springs, summers, autumns, an 
| winters, Insatiable is the thirst for pic- 
| torial conquest which incites this gif 
| family to untiring enterprise. We have just 
made honourable mention of one of the 
household, Mr. Percy, as a colourist. Then, 
close by, we come upon his brother, Mr. Gin- 
BERT, who is busy ‘ Clearing off the Mo: 
Mists’ (313) from mountain and lake, an 
wiping the drowsy eye of the sun as it rises 
from slumber. Another brother, Mr. Bop- 
pINGTON, has given his attention to ‘The 
Old Moat-house—Evening’ (422), with all the 
|| needful ingredients served up to perfection. 
|| We discover, of course, the old house in 
ruins: on the right the sun is setting, on the 
|| left the moon has risen; in mid canvas runs 
|| a full flowing river, ready to receive beau- 
} 





teous reflections; on its waters the lily floats, 
‘| on its margin a heron stalks. Then, lastly, 
‘| we are indebted to Mr. G. A. Wrxt1ams for 
|| white-robed frost, as seen in his exquisite 
| little works, ‘ Winter’s Evening’ ( , and 
| ‘Winter Sunset’ (875), the icy cold lighted 
| up by the fire of the sun, the skeleton branches 
of the trees pencilled in clean harmony of 
| line against the sky. We must not forget to 
| give a word of recognition to Mr. Syer’s 
| well-known vigour of hand, ever manly, and 
| always hearty in grasp. 
Of the more modern school of landscape— 
| a school of detail and of diligence, christened 

sometimes with affectation the Pre-Raffael- 
| lite—the present exhibition contains some 

really choice examples. Mr. ANTHONY is 
| too independent to make himself subservient 
} 


to any clique; he fortunately has a manner | in 


all his own, and in his ‘Langham Castle’ 
(400) we are glad to be reminded of his 
liking for circular pictures, and once more to 
| recognise his stern uncompromising truth to 
| nature. He certainly does not go out of his 
| way to ile or to win his spectators by false 
| or fie urements. Mr, Gosiine is also 
| anartist who has been fortunate enough to 
| stumble on a manner all his own, sometimes, 
| perhaps, a little too dotty and ae 
| each year gathering, we are glad to o e, 
| Into concentrated strength. His ‘Summer 
on the Thames’ (202) leaves little to be 
desired. ‘The Warren Gate’ (349), by H. 
Moors, is l eo with great knowledge of 
nature. ‘A Peep at the Llugwy’ by C. 
EARLE, shows masterly drawing and hand- 
ling in the foreground ferns and — 
‘The Lodge, Sevenoaks’ (44), by W. 8. Ros, 
8 prim and precise in straight walk, fence 
an eo but capitally painted ; and 
especially would we mention, among others, 
‘Guisbro’ Abbey’ (186), by J. Prr1—a broken, 
brambly lane, wending its way to the summit 
of a moorland ; beneath, a spreading sylvan 
vale bounded by hills. These, and like 
works, are the good fruits of that close qe 
discriminating study of nature which is fast 
driving time-honoured conventionalism out 
of the field. So-called Pre-Raffaellism is 
® rock against which weaker painters have 
split ; but . men it has served 
"8 @ corner-stone upon which they are now 
building a temple. — ih 
, Ye have thus shown that this exhibi- 
tion, which in its nine hundred works is 
below mediocrity, has been saved by the 
merit of individual pictures. We trust that 


in future years the I Society of 
British Artists’ may stil Forthen justify’ the 
rights of their royal charter. 


THE 


SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 





Tuts society has opened its seventh exhibi- 
tion at No. 48, Pall Mall, having been at 
length so fortunate as to secure to itself a 
room within the area recognised as that of 
the Art exhibitions. For the last three years 
the drawings and pictures of this body have 
been exhibited in the late room of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, but 
necessarily so early in the season as to be 
nalek nh — — be the 
society having through a probatio 
term of six years, rm to fil the pon 
tingencies arising from the want of a settled 
abode, it seems all but certain that, with the 
advan it now enjoys, it has before it a 
future of prosperity, insomuch as to establish 
it one of the most useful of our institutions 
that have for their aim the promotion of 
Fine Art. Judging from the present con- 
dition of this society, nothing but a liberal 
measure of success and public favour could 
have brought it through such trials as in- 
stitutions of this kind are subject to in 
infancy. When other now established Art 
institutions were founded, some, even the 
most popular, must have expired but for 
the superhuman efforts of certain of the 
most resolute members. These schools—for 
such they may be called—have pampered 
the public taste to an exquisite epicurism in 
Art: they have not only sustained, refined, 
and extended the tastes of the highest 
but they have borne a love of painting 
downwards to strata of society wherein for- 
merly any critical feeling for Art would have 
been pronounced an impertinent affectation. 
Yet the development of new societies has 
against them not only all the influences that 
have operated against those now long settled 
ublic favour, but also a variety of adverse 
and negative forces arising out of an entirely 
new order of things having relation to Art. 
| The activity and energy of the committee 
| of the Society of Female Artists seem to have 
‘carried it through the perils of its earliest 
is In connection with it a school for the 
study of the costumed model has been estab- 
lished ; and although the project was not he | 
widely advertised, the has been 
attended during its first term just passed. The 
| room in which henceforward the exhibitions 
| will be held is by no means so large as that 
| in which it has shown its works for the last 
| three years. This is an advantage, as neces- 
' sitating a certain concentration, with which 
| the society commences its first season in its 
new abode. From this limitation, though 
salutary, there may be a desire to esca 
when the number of works presented 
exceeds the capacity of the di ble space. 
This year, between two and hundred 
| pictures, a proportion of which were ac- 
| cepted, have returned for want of room. 
The result of this is an exhibition of a bril- 
_liancy and quality far beyond all that the 
| society has hitherto opened _ = ee. 
‘In departments of ting whic ies 
have mostly quiveted—iowen, fruit, and 
| still life—are examples which cannot be ex- 
| celled ; but the test of earnest study is figure 
| drawing and painting, and the exhibition is 
especially strong in composition. 

Of late years contributions of French 
pictures have formed a feature in the 
collection; these, however, are not con- 
tinued this season. There are, nevertheless, 
| two foreign ladies of eminence who have sent 
| ictures—these are Madame Jerichau and 

Motene Lundgren, both of whom ha 
high reputation, not only on the Continen 
but also in this country. ‘ Britannie rules 
| the Waves’ is the title of a large work by 





| 








the former lady—a -ingle allegorical fi 

of heroic size tending on the prow a8 
er ery extending a oan held in her 
right hand. A second is of a very different 
kind, being two heads on one canvas, por- 
traits of the brothers Grimm, very energetic 
and firm in manner—both very menta- 
tive heads. ‘Grandmother's Pet,” by Ma- 
dame Lunperen, contains an old woman, 
and her grandson seated on a table and en- 
deavouring to thread a needle for her; the 
picture is Laroreas f low in tone, but has a 
os variety of mellow harmonious hues, 


simple throughout, and without a weak point. 
Miss Gruires has one drawing of touchin 
sentiment, called ‘Awakened ws—O] 


Letters,’ being a group of two , one 
of mature years, the other a girl who affection- 
ately consoles her companion, borne down for 
a time by some painful remembrance. The 
two figures are brought together in a man- 
ner that 8 a warm relation between 
the two; the elegance of the draping alone 
raises the work into the class of high Art. Mrs. 
Bacxnovsr’s contributions are even more 
— than any that have preceded them. 

is lady has sent four or five drawings, very 
equal in their excellence ; they are ee 
studies of children—girls : as ‘Only a alf. 
som —a little flower-seller; ‘ Bringin 

Tome the Dinner ’—another carrying a di 

of baked meat and potatoes; ‘ Hovnowed 
Plumes’—a girl trying on her mistress’s 
caps all these drawings are very bright in 
colour, and well drawn and rounded. Ina 
landscape, ‘The Town of Le Puy, &c.,’ Mrs. 
RosBerTon Buarne transcends all her former 
essays. Another — by the same lady is 
from a — perhaps, of a suburb of Toledo, 
a much warmer picture than the other. 
Above these pictures is a portrait of Mr. 
Gibson, the sculptor—a very striking resem- 
blance, by Mrs. Carpenter. ‘Savoy,’ by 
Mrs. Oxtver, is a rich and sunny landscape ; 
and by the same artist are other equally 
interesting subjects; and by Miss WiLL1AMs 
two small cimple pictures, both called ‘ Burn- 
ham Beeches,’ In ‘A Dutch Maid,’ by Apr- 
LAIDE Burerss, there is a severe abstention 
from the playfulness which is so much the 
characteristic of water-colour ce—it is 
really a powerful drawing. WALTER'S 
‘Flowers and Fruit, fresh gathered,’ is distin- 
guished by a force of colour seldom attained 
even in flower painting ; more meritorious is 
‘ Winter Fruits and Stone Ware.’ 

By Mrs. Fouuresny there is a land- 
scape, Be hohe ge ee scene painted 
varia, » rugged, joomy, 
with a f for surface substance that 


would do t to even er masters 
in landscape art. ‘The ad,’ by ELLEN 


Partrings, is a country girl on a 
bank ; other fi subjects are—‘ Saying 


Grace,’ and ‘The Bee and the Butterfly, 
Kate Swirt; ‘On the Look-out,’ Gror- 
atana Swirt; ‘The Penitent,’ CorpEeia 
Wa ker ; and ‘The T alk,’ Exiza 
Waker. ‘The Picture-book,’ Aanzs Bov- 
vier, is a remarkably rich and transparent 

of a girl with a child on her knee. 
By the cnme artist are some very carefully- 
drawn and highly-coloured heads. Mrs. 
KEatina distinguishes herself as a painter 
e and animals; she contributes a 
cocks,’ a ‘Brace of Phea- 
‘Skye Terrier,’ a famous ‘ Ratter,’ 
painted in a man- 
the kind we have 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Tuer we ,see annually in. Pall 
Mall convey & just idea of the essence of the 
dramatic and the domestic of French Art. 
With the common nature of the French school 


- ee ee 


Art’s sake. . 
is so complete, that 
dark ‘in one. of 


pathise, while traits of dis- | themsel 


tinet nationality, are less stbeptable .Thus 
the t selection, like all that have pre- 
ceded it, has been j y. made, con-' 


sisting ere ‘examples .of the small | ki 


versation subjects in, which 

French painters stand alone, On enterin 
the room you feel, rather than see, that there 
isa sprinkling of ian-quasi-Dutch studies 
on the walls, which in a very marked manner 
separate themselves from the French pictures. 
It is the weakness of the living Low Country 
schools that they only remind us imperfectly 
of Terburg, Maes, Jan Steen, and Teniers; 
and it is the strength of French Art, be it 
for better or worse, that it really refers to 
nothing that has gone before it... The most 
remar picture in pega adap 2 
com posi Leys—now. e.way, the 
Barca Henl care wily worked out in 
oil, but intended for repetition in fresco. _ It 
is the first of .a series ed for the deco- 
ration of the, Town Tall of Antwerp. . The 
subject is t fechdnke: Chaves, afterwards 
Charles V,; taking the oath, on his entrance 
into Ante, to govern the’ city in strict. ac- 
cordance with. law and justice. The oath is 
administered by the bishop, attended by the | 
authorities of the city; while on’ the side of | 
the Prince are his aunt, his sisters Eleanor and | 
Mary, and the high officers of his court. He | 

rests his hand on the open Bible, and follows 
the bi in prom the oath. . / 
chapter Would not be too much for a descrip- 
tion of this work_and a commentary on its 
relations to the dead. schdols-of Northern 
Europe. Pre-Raffgellites would claim the 
Baron Leys ass. brother, but. M~Leys aims 
at nothing in the Raffaellite vein, pre or post. 
His picture is a noble example of study and 
industrious cé ;, there is‘ not a passage 
in the whole of it that has not a purpose to 

serve. ‘ a 

This annual collection has always some 
admirable talk stihjects by Meissonnier 
and those who follow him. . By himself, how- 
ever, there is but on Feile by his pupil, Ruy 
Perez (or, Gallicé, Ruiperez), are several. 
Meissonnier’s “shows an engraver at 
work on a plate ; the composition is full, 
“the adjustments most skilful, and the surface 
soft and liquid. One of those by Ruy Perez | 
shows a company of ‘three persons in a room 
one reading to the other two; a clean and | 
bright picture, abounding in greys and drabs. 4 
Another isa kind of jfuard-room scene, with 
a party of soldiers, of whom ong sings to the 
music of a 








itar, while the others listen ; | 
the feel the picture is much the same | 
as that of the other—light and breadth, with | 
a prevalence of sober and subdued colour. | 
It is to be observed of many of the works 

here that they are “ artist's pictures ;”. that 

is, they have been painted upon principles 

so severe as to exclude sycophantic | 
yielding to vitiated taste. A striking ex- | 
ample of this is found in Decamps’ ‘ Si 
Experts'—three or four monkeys e in | 
considering the merits of an ancient picture. | 
M. Decamps thus avenges himself on some 
committee who may perhaps have shown 
such ig as to refuse to pass for ex- 
hibition some picture of his own. The sub- 


tieved for him his éarly. reput 
». Robert-Fleury contributes a large picture, 


a ‘ Procession de la Ligue ’—a scene in Paris 


during ‘the, Huguenot persecution, in which | never 


the priesthood are the principal actors; and 
by Tissot there is a remarkable work which 
he calls.‘A Dance of Death,’ and writes 
upon the frame, “ Penetrantes in interiora 

ortis:” it‘is a Dantesque allegory, wherein 
is set forth the course of human me and 
vice in their headlong career. The fi 
impersonating Love, Ave, Pride, Lust, 
and all the.vices, are attired in fantastic 
costume, and advance on the downward brink 
of,such a Circle as we find described in the 
Divina Commedia. 

‘To pass to something more material, there 
is by, A Bonheur a landscape with 
sheep, wherein both the scene and the animals 
are faithfully brought forward. We renew 
our acquaintance with Eugéne Le Poittevin 
in a picture more carefully painted than we 
have seen from his hand for some years past. 
To him anything is a subject, and so this 


A | introduces,us to a monk who, on his way to 


his convent, with a leg of mutton in his 
hand, has met a village child, with whom he 
is conversing. The pictures we have seen 
lately | - Ue Poittevin have been smal] and 
sketchy; this is more carefully finished. 
By, Lassalle is a winter scene somewhere 
among the Alps, with a girl found in 
the snow. In ‘The Declaration,’ by Wil- 
lems, appears a gentleman proposing to a 
y, by.whom his suit is very coldly re- 
ceived ; but we believe that there will shortly 
added a much superior picture by this 
‘A Sea-shore Scene,’ by Achen- 


be 
ry 
h, is a striking example of the sweetness 


of unbroken breadth, and the peculiar skill 
which gives remarkable brilliancy to sparse 
and low lights. Rousseau has a landscape, a 
meadow with. trees and a river, simple and 
true; and Madou a kind of guard-room sub- 
ject, in which a fortune-teller is unfolding 
the future_to a company of soldiers. There 
is also a guard-room subject by Tenkate, 
who therein pronounces his faith in Teniers, 


| though with less breadth of light than is 


found in that master; the points dwelt 
upon are extremely forcible. By. Kreins are 
some rustics praying before a roadside shrine 
of the Virgin; and Springer immortalises 
those clean, -qvaint, bright red blocks of 
building that are celebrated in the works 
of famous Dutchmen who have gone before 
him. Madame Peyrol (a sister of Rosa Bon- 
heur) sends a piece of substantially painted 
meadow, wherein grazes.a flock .of sheep. 
There ane also, of os iota merit, @ com- 

y of village politicians by Knaus, and a 
family dispute by De Braeckeleer ; onl three 
pres by Thom, who, by the way, is a 

otsman,. but a pupil of Edouard Frere, 


| ing,-which is’ often 


* *¥? Open 4 
he was a diligent sketcher of nature, 
Is not meant to apply to his colour. 
r Lg eng. tender, and : 
perfectly trie ;, while his compositions seem u 
versally based.on one model, as if he had lai 
down a principle for himself from which he wo 
never deviafe, and that principle one of a formal 
distribution of objects no less formal in them. 
selves; somewhat in the same way as the man | 
lays out his and prunes his trees. 
an opinion will, probably, appear heterodox 
to the enthusiastic admirers of Claude, yet it is 
only to examine and compare a few of 
his works to be convinced of its correctness. 
Claude was accustomed to introduce into his 
landscapes figures borrowed from classic history: 
these sufficed to give them a title. Turner followed 
in the same course, as in the ‘ Dido and Ainess’ 
and others. In the works of both painters, the 
story, as it may be called, forms generally a 
secondary feature in the picture, but in that which 
is here e ved it occupies a prominent position, 
The painting was exhibited at the Academy in 1814. 
The title had the following quotation from Dry- 
den’s translation of the neid appended to it:— 
“ When next the sun his rising light di 
And gilds the world palrw win easisee 
The Queen, Aéneas, and the Tyrian court, 
Shall to the shady woods for sylvan game resort.” 
Those who are acquainted with classic hi 
as it has come down to us from Greek oat 
Roman writers, need not to be told that, even 
assuming Dido and en to as been veritable 
rsonages, they could not be contemporaries, 
counting to the dates assigned to the life of each: 
a period of three hundred years, or nearly as long, 
intervened between them. It was Virgil who in- 
vented the fiction, as an episode in story of 
Fneas, and other Roman authors followed in his 
pathway. When Juno had addressed to Venus the 
words quoted by Turner, Virgil goes on to say— 
“ The rosy morn was risen from the main, 
hey ac cary throgh te ty Ete, 
Where the pov. wakeful huntsmen ready wait, 
With nets, and toils, and darts, beside the force 
Of Spartan dogs, and swift Massylian horse. 
- * 7 * 7 
The h appears ; on either hand 
The acl = = in martial order stand. 
A flowered cymar with golden fripge she wore, 
And at her back # golden quiver bore ; 
Her flowing hair A ares restrains ; 
Rody bet 
Loe PS Trojan ¥ th to view, the Loan 


_. But far above the test in beauty shines 
" ‘The great Aineas as the troop he joins.” ine 
e architectural portion of the composition is 

inian views, but it looks more réal—that 
the work of the painter's en nati 
and ” eens very fine dt oy 
a newly-built city, as Carthage then wa 
payee fam in’ the rained’ bridge In the 
foreground is a throng of people, whose costiimes, 
appointments, and action suggest rather a pagent 
or a splendid ceremonial procession, than & 
ing core nad tele — the bridge: are 
Dido a ) ¢ # group. a 
Soole" oh Moet aie vane” are 1 be 
we ow ere L ~ van 
hunted, seem to be indented LB bep ty 
left, one of whichis espe ne of those whic 


hibitic r . | and resident with his master at ; 

ject a jest, but it is told in the most works by Knarren, Tra er, Monel Liner. 

a ‘aw of Art; the gravity of the | jen, Verboeckhoven, royon, and _ others; 

a @ very natural om of lights | but as there are yet ex some additions 
darks, debes, ts pales 7 rye ow | to. the collection, we have occasion to 

days, has done and suffered much for dear Apphonasoarere: a = late Mr 





is early morning, and the li 

distant the 

admirably contrasted with the foreground, 
— sunbeams have scarcely ed by the 


ageing eke eT 
se a 
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THE 
PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL. 


Tur contented unanimity with which the 
zealous and devoted promoters of the Prince 
Consort Memorial have given time for thought- 
ful and mature reflection u the form 
ce a ecguned wel forthe eltioate osoose 
all along a well for the success 
of their honourable project. In the first 
flush of deep feeling, when we found that our 
Sovereign had become a widow, it was natural 
enough that we all should have considered 
that a suitable national monument to our 
lost and lamented Prince should be taken in 
hand on the instant, and carried into effect 
rather in accordance with the impulse of the 
moment than as the result of thought and 
care and inquiry. So an impossible mono- 
lith was proposed—just as it would, in all 
robability, have been ace amongst the 
Britons of the time of Julius Cesar—and, 
as a matter of course, after no inconsiderable 
discussion of matters of detail, the idea was 
permitted first to subside, and then altogether 
to vanish away. 

The period of counsel and reflection fol- 
lowed, and men resolved to await the issue 
of the Commission appointed by the Queen to 
take the entire subject into their consideration. 
At length the memorial has reappeared be- 
fore the public under conditions that promise 
its satisfactory and worthy realisation. A 
design, prepared by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., 
has been accepted by her Majesty, with the 
cordial concurrence of the Prince of Wales 
and the other members of the Royal Family. 
And Mr. Scott, in his design, has done what 
all who knew him were sure that he would 
do—he has shown both himself and the great 
art with which his name is identified to be 
fully equal to the occasion. Mr. Scott's 
design has been entitled, by a very high 
authority, an “ Eleanor cross”—that is, as 
we understand the term, a design based 
upon and closely resembling one of the crosses 
that were erected on the occasion of the 
funeral pro of Eleanor, the first queen 
of Edward I. We presume that"no one who 
has seen either Waltham or Northampton 
Cross, and has also examined Mr. Scott’s actual 
design, would have applied the title of an 
Eleanor cross to the design for the memorial 
of the Prince Consort. "What Mr. Scott has 
really submitted to the Queen is a design for 
a canopied statue of the Prince. Upon a 
quadrangular basement or platform, raised 
upon lofty flights of steps, and having at its 
angles boldly projecting groups of sculptured 
figures which would allude to the Great 
International Exhibitions, is a podium or 
massive plinth, the four faces of which are 
richly covered with sculpture, after the manner 
of a frieze; in the centre of the area thus 
obtained is the statue, a colossal seated im- 

rsonation of ALBERT THE Goop. At the 
our angles of the podium rise, from sculp- 
tured groups in two tiers or orders, clusters 
of granite shafts grouped with statues, and 
these carry four great arches, canopied, which 
in their turn constitute the principal features 
of the vaulted shrine or covering for the 
statue. From above, rising out of the cruci- 
form roofing of the main structure, and soar- 
ag from its rich profusion of ae is a 
lofty spire of tabernacle work, the whole sur- 
mounted by a cross. The height of the 
structure, from the ground to the top of the 


in the greatest esteem for use in the Arts. 
et original, whil tt oe nh ome 
er while it is in 
icular to such treatment s the Prince 
onsort himself is so well known to have 
esteemed and admired. The style is rather 
an adaptation of the Gothic than pure Gothic ; 
but the a P at oe f ee ap- 
propriate, magnificent in its ex on. 
and eminently calculated to fulfil the national 
desire that the memorial of the Prince should 
be worthy of the nation, and, if possible, also 
worthy of the man commemorated. 

On future occasions we shall enter fully 
into i and shall give minute de- 
scriptions of this most interesting work ; now 
we are content to treat it in general terms. 
We may add that it is p to associate 
with the memorial itself a noble Hall of 
Science and Art—a British Walhalla—designs 
for which Mr. Scott has prepared. These are 
structures that are calc to accomplish 
ery’ what the Prince Consort so ardently 

esired to accomplish—they will draw out 
and develop the Arts of England. This 
memorial is to be a record of the advance in 
all Art, that has been achieved under the 
fostering care of the Prince whom it will 


commemorate. It is to be resplendent with deg 


lowing mosaic, massive with granite and 

ronze, lofty and light with metallic archi- 
tecture. It isto be what we may ourselves 
be proud to look upon, and what we may 
show with equally just pride to foreigners. 
Two things only are needed to fulfil the 
aspirations of the artist. Of these, one is 
first-rate ability in the men who will work 
with and for him; and the other is a sub- 
scription raised to an amount which a really 
noble design must be certain to command, 





THE PICTURES 
OF MR. AND MRS. E. M. WARD. 
E. M. WARD, ESQ., R.A. 
Tis distinguished artist has just completed a 
large picture, remarkably noteworthy, not only 
for the peculiar interest attaching to the subject 
itself, but that it affords scope for the exercise of 


his talent in a different direction to that in which | of 


it is most generally evidenced. 
A charming episode in the life of H has 
furnished the motive for this work. He, having 
painted the portrait (exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Gallery last year) of Captain Coram, the 
founder of the Foundling Hospital, has permitted 
some of the children of that institution to in 


picture is surrounded by an excit 

wondering children, who, by varied characteristic 

8i — ejaculations, give vent to feelings of 
iration and surprise. 

A graceful and touching action is shown in the 
youngest child in front of the principal group, 
who is offering her tribute of flowers to 
mimic captain, in irrepressible acknowledgment 
of H ’s skill. Miss Hogarth, in the imme- 
diate foreground, is supporting an invalid chil 


whilst directing her attention to the portrait; 
snd Mrs. Hogett at a side table, with the 
materials of a feast (to which a page fur- 


nishes additional supplies), is about to commence 
ET ae che ae ae 
in portrait are ogarth an 

Captain Coram, in prin pe earnest action, 
secretly listening to the comments of the unskilled 
critics. 

A natural and age | tone of feeling pervades 
the whole treatment of this scene, in the em- 
bodiment of which the artist has been content to 


cross, is 150 (one hundred and fifty, not 300) varied elements 
feet. The materials are R d to be Sa sesey presented; Ged tees he hie 60 eusoose 
ite, the finest white Sicilian marble, | ¢ylly realised as to enlist the cordial sym 


ronze, mosaic, and architectural metal-work 
—the aim being to employ natural substances 
of Are hest order of on ben and beauty, and 
be " 


e Prince is known to have held 








im t feature in the forthcoming exhibition 
sles ard hades cadets then enter 
fully into ite peoalier merite, we restrict our 


prison of the 
i ie, immediately prior to the execution 
of Char Corday. The gaoler is in the act 


cutting off the clustering tresses of her fair 
hair, whilst she is absorbed in contem lation of 
her portrait, upon which M. Hauer, artist, 
is engaged, and the completion of which was pre- 
vented by the summons of the executioner. 
Thrilling in subject, and powerful in treatment, 
this picture, small as it is, would have om f 
maintained the high reputation of Mr. Ward. 
It is not too much to say of this work that it is 
a grand production: limited as the size of the 
canvas is, the subject realises, in a remarkable 
de ree, Pye ry of ye ee in regard - 
icity ing, power expression, an 
charm of colour, which form the om A 
. We congratulate Mr. Wil- 
liams, by whom this was commissioned, upon 
the acquisition of a treasure. It was painted 
as a companion to Mr. Ward's picture of 
‘ Fouquier-Tinville reading the Act of Accusation 
to Marie Antoinette,’ also in possession of that 
gentleman. 


ments of 


MRS, E. M. WARD. 


Marked as was the progress which this eminent 
artist evidenced in her admirable picture of 
‘ Henrietta Maria hearing the Fate of her Hus- 
band, Charles I.,’ exhibited last year in the Royal 
Academy, still few will have been prepared for 
the success which has attended her second essay 
in historical composition. Her t subject 
is ‘An Episode in the Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots.’ moment selected is that in which 
the unfortunate queen confides her infant child, 
whom she never sees again, to the care of the Earl 


of Marr. Mary stands the embodiment of queenly 
dignity and womanly beauty. The eclings 

maternal anxiety by which she is agitated but 
give additional interest to her grace of look and 


action, whilst pointing to the royal cot in which 
the future James I. is ——— 

The Earl of Marr, a stag-hound by his side, 
receives her instructions, whilst the countess 
bends in affectionate interest over the infant. 
ame moeaean apres maby on so 
left si the open i is seen t 
queen's palfrey, held by her pages, and a guard 
* pee sfolegtn Yarrangement of col 

, arran colour, 
and vigour of execution, this work a fairly 
claim recognition amongst the best efforts of 
modern Art. Thou by a female hand, it is 
essentially a mast. picture. It has all the 

excellence which skilled male Art could 
ve brought to its illustration, whilst in some of 
its more touching details, as in the of the 
mother’s 
anxious gaze, there is a delicacy of thought and a 
refinement of i 
attributes of high feminine intelligence. The 
contrast afforded by the calm and placid look of 
the baby prince, with the conflict of varied 
passions characterising those by whom he is sur- 
rounded, is pases and ily rendered. — 

Highl borated in its it is still 
eminently forcible in execution. The embroidered 
coverlet-—which forms # prominent feature in the 
accessories—the ies, lace, carpets, are so 
manipulated as to show the distinctive technical 
— of the varied fabrics with marvellous 

ty, and a finish almost mi . 

We shall refer again to this remarkable work 

in our notice of the Academy Exhibition ; mean- 


os 
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guise of a priest, of a monk, of a pilgri 

of a prelate of the Church. Though frequently 
reduced to the greatest straits by the power of 
Isengrin, has ly the better of it 
in the end : robs defrauds Isengrin con- 
tinually, outrages his wife, who is half in 
alliance with him, and draws him into all sorts 








CuapTer V.—Employment of animals in medisval satire. 
p the Fox.—Burnellus and Fauvel. — The 
Charivari.— Le monde bestorné. — Encaustic 

Shoeing the goose, and feeding pigs with roses. 


Tus le of the middle appear to have 
been Fan obeiaue of animals, to have observed 
closely their various characters and peculiarities, 
and to have been fond of nee, OS. 
They soon began to em ir ties as 
means of satirising caricaturing mankind ; 
and among the literature bequeathed to them by 
the Romans, they received no book more eagerly 
than the Fables of eop, and the other collections 
of fables which were published under the empire. 
We find no traces of fables among the original 
literature of the German race ; but the tribes who 
took possession of the Roman inces no sooner 
became acquainted with the f: of the ancients 
than they to imitate them, and stories in 
which ani acted the part of men were multi- 

lied immensely, and became a very important 

ivision of ieval fiction. Nothing was more 
common than to t,in pictures and carvings, 
individual men under the forms of the animals 
who displayed similar characters or similar pro- 
pensities. Cunning, treachery, and intrigue were 

















Fig. 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL SINCERITY. 


scripts, and in other objects of Art. The popular | soon as he had eaten it, trussed the three others 
feeling against the ee was strong in the | on his back, escaped secretly from the abbey, 
middle ages, and no caricature was more popular | and, throwing away his monastic garment, 
than those which exposed the immorality or | hurried home with his - We might almost 
dishonesty of a monk or a priest. Our first | i our cut No. 3, taken from one of the 
illustration is taken from a eculpture in the 
church of Christchurch, in Hampshire, for the 
drawing of which I am indebted to my friend, 
Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt. It represents Reynard in 
the pulpit, preaching ; behind, or rather perha 
beside os a diminutive cock stands upon a | 
stool—in modern times we should be inclined to | 
say he was acting as clerk. Reynard’s costume 
consists merely of the ecclesiastical hood or cowl. 
Such subjects are frequently found on the carved | 
seats, or misereres, in the stalls of the old cathe- | 
drals and collegiate churches. Our cut No. 2 
is taken from one of these seats in the church of 
St. Mary, at Beverley, in Yorkshire. Two foxes 
are represented in the disguise of ecclesiastics, 
each furnished with @ pastoral staff, and they 
appear to be ae instructions from a prelate 
or personage of -—perhaps they are under- 
taking a pi grimage of penance. But their sin- 
cerity is somewhat doubtful by the 
concealed in their hoods. In one of the incidents 
of the romance of , the hero enters a monas- 
and becomes a monk, in order to escape the | 
wrath of King Noble, the lion. For some time he | 
made an outward show of sanctity and self-priva- 
tion, but unknown to his brethren he secretly 
helped himself freely to the good things of the | 
monastery. One day he observed, with longing | have been intended to represent this incident, or, 


stalls of the church of Nantwich, in Cheshire, to 




















Fig. 1.—THE FOX IN THE PULPIT. 


the prevailing vices of the middle ages, and 


Fig. 3.—REYNARD TURNED MONK. 


they were those also of the fox, who hence 
became a favourite character in satire. The 
fabulists, or, we should perhaps rather say, the 
satiriste, soon began to extend their canvas and 
enlarge their picture, and, instead of single ex- 


lips, a messenger who brought four fat capons as 
a present from a lay neighbour to the abbot. 
That night, when all the monks had retired to 
rest, Reynard obtained admission to the larder, 
regaled himself with one of the capons, and, as 


at least, a similar one. Our next cut, No. 4, is 
taken from a stall in the church of Boston, in 
Lincolnshire. A prelate, equall false, is seated 
in his chair, with a mitre on head, and the 
pastoral staff in his right hand. His flock are 











amples of fraud or injustice, they introduced a 
variety of not only foxes, but wolves, 
and sheep, and bears, with birds also, as the 
eagle, the cock, and the crow, and mixed them 
up together in long narratives, which thus formed 
satires on the vices of contemporary 
society. In this manner originated the rated 
romance of “ Reynard the For,” which, in various 
forme, from the twelfth century to the eighteenth, 
se a 7 was granted pro- 
a no other - The plot of this re- 
ble satire turns chiefly on the long struggle 
between the brute force of Isengrin the Wolf, pos- 
sessed only with a small amount of intelligence, 
which is easily deceived—under which character 
is presented the powerful feudal baron—and the 
craftiness of Reynard the Fox, who represents the 
intelligent ir of society, which to hold 
its ground by its wits, and were continually 
abused to evil purposes. Reynard is swayed by 
® constant impulse to deceive and Victimise every - 
waty. whether friends or enemies, but especially his 
une It was somewhat the relation- 
ecclesiastical and baronial aristo- 

cracy. Reynard was educated in the schools, and 
aaented for the clerical order ; and at different 
imes he is represented as acting under the dis- 

















Fig. 4.—THE PRELATE AND HIS FLOCK. 
In the 


& cock and hens, the former of | of men, became popular. 

which he holds securely with his right hand, | latter part of By om an Anglo” 

while he rs to be preaching to them. Latin poet, named Ni us Wireker, com ‘ithe 

it rad ye ty of the story of caused severe satire in mas hae’ Fools.” 
mitated in a variety of sha and this | of Speculum Stultorum, “Mi : 

bed | It ia not wise animal like the fos, but « simPls 


represented 

















form of satire, in which animals acted the part 
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animal, the ass, who, under the name of Brunel- 


‘a 
1 
i 
z 
5 
§ 


passes among the various ranks and classes Jed with 

of woclaty, and notes their crimes and vices. A in 1908 ent ane of Huh, Dako ct Meaux, 
rose introduction to this poem informs us that its in 1368. the ape . Beziers, | 
is the representative of the monks in general, the of ee ae ay under | 

ho were always longing for some new acquisi- ~ pong rege of > sgt Ah rhea 
tion which was inconsistent with their es- er ~ —_— | 
sion. In fact, Brunellus is absorbed with the Ducange, ting ieee , ae srry ly, no 
notion that his tail was too short, and his great of Tours ae ey , om | 

of excommunication, “the insolences, clamours, 


ambition is to get it lengthened. For this pur- 
pose he behed + a physician, who, after repre- 
senting to him in vain the folly of his pursuit, 

ives Fim a receipt to make his tail grow , 
and sends him to the celebrated medical school 











well as its application; for he describes it as “a 
public defametion, or traducing of ; a foule noise 
made, blacke s.tus rung, to the shame and dis- 
ome) ; hence an infamous (or infa- 
m ballad sung, an armed troupe, under 


F 


of an old dotard 
before, unto a yong wanton, in mockerie of them 
both.” And, again, a charivaris de poelles is ex- 
plained Ny a cane, Fad yh ong Fee | 
= with the harmonie of tinging and 
mying-pan musicke.”t The word is oar | 
used in the sense of a great tumult of dis- 
music, uced often a number of 
persons playing different tunes on different instru- 
ments at the same time. 
. As I have stated above, the manuscript of the 
Fig. 5.—A MEDLEVAL CHARIVARI. romence of “ Fauvel” is in the Imperial Li 
| ; ri Bl acgot ‘ . in Paris. A copy of this illumination is engrav 
Church in general. While still hesitating which | frame of society. At length the hero resolves to | in Jaime’s “ Musée de la Caricature,” from which 
order to choose, Brunellus falls into the hands of marry, and, in a finely illuminated manuscript of | our cute Nos. 5 and 6 are taken. It is divided 
his old master, from whom he had run away in | this romance preserved in the Imperial Library | into three compartments, one above another, in 
order to seek his fortune in the world, and he is | in Paris, this oe ae the subject of a | the uppermost of which Fauvel is seen entering 
compelled to pass the rest of his days in the | picture, which gives 














: : : only tation Ihave | the nuptial chamber to his young wife, who is 
same humble and servile condition in which he | met with of one of the popular burlesque cere- | already in bed. The scene in the compartment 
had begun them. monies which were so common in the middle | below, which is copied in our cut No. 5, repre- 


_ Amore direct imitation of “ Reynard the Fox” | ages. sents the street outside, and the mock rev 

is found in the early French romance of “ Fauvel,” Among other such ceremonies, it was customary performing the charivari ; and this is continued 
the hero of which is neither a fox nor an ass, but | with the populace, on the occasion of @ man’s | jn the third, or lowest, compartment, which is 
a horse. People of all ranks and classes repair | or woman's second marriage, or an ill-sorted | represented in our cut No.6. Down each side 
to the court of Fauvel, the horse, and furnish | match, or on the espousals of people who were | of the original illumination is a frame-work of 
abundant matter for satire on the moral, political, | obnoxious to their neighbours, to assemble out- | windows, from which people, who have been dis- 
| and religious hypocrisy which perveded the whels | side the house, and greet them with discordant | turbed by the noise, are ing out upon the 








tumult. It will be seen that all the performers 
wear masks, and that they are dressed in bur- 
lesque costume. In confirmation of the state- 
ment of the ecclesiastical synods as to the licen- 
tiousness of these exhibitions, we see one of the 





than the costumes, for they consist chiefly of 
kitchen utensils, such as frying-pans, mortars, 
saucepans, and the like. 

There was another series of subjects in which 
animals were introduced as the instruments of 
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@ very recent peri 
. It forms the subject, also, of old verses, I believe, 
music. This custom is said to have been of the church of Avignon, passed in the year | both in French and En _and individual 
tised especially in France, and it was a | 1337, from which learn that when such | scenes from it are met with in pictorial 


we 
charivari. There is still a last remnant of it in | marriages occurred, people forced their way into 
our country in the music of marrow-bones and | the houses of the married couple, and carried | year, in the course 
cleavers, with which the marriages of butchers | away their goods, which were obliged to pay i um 
are popularly celebrated ; but the derivation of | a ransom for before they were , and the | caustic tiles, such as were for the floors of 
the nch name appears not to be known. It thus raised was spent in getting u what is the interiors of churches and large buildings, 
—* e—— documents, for it gave rise - oe to ita Chalearicum. ‘ar ats 

0 such scandalous scenes of riot and licen- | It appears from thi 

tiousness, that the Church did all it could, though ate ormed the charivari accompanied the | secundis et tertile quorundam a oe Soe ——— 
in vain, to suppress it. The earliest mention | happy couple to the Cony : 
of this custom furnished in the Glossarium of | them to their residence, with coarse and 

Ducenge is contained in the synodal statutes and di 
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ound ornamentati these tiles, | chace, blowing his horn as he . The design 
copociall asm ae al mor SS eakitediiy cheeuted, anf fie satisies iabeutlon THE PRISONER OF LOVE. 
conamemnetions, extwemel varied, and the tiles | is shown the monstrous and mirthful face, ENGRAVED BY W. ROFFE, FROM THE STATUE py 
} eis burlesque and sati- | with the tongue lolling out, figured on the outer G. FONTANA. 
they are more f uently | corner of the tile. It will be seen that four of 
sdorned with the arms and badgus of benefactors | tess thet-oniplote pisos, Another eubjest of the 
i complete ‘ 
aches ese aes tap Pe a pe same bodes. is found in an illuminated manu- 
script of the fourteenth century in the British 
Museum, and has been ved in my “ History 
of Domestic Manners a, i ae 
the hares have captured their persecutor, og, ‘ ; a 
ut him to trial for “his crimes, and condemned — but of earlier date: it 
fim to death, and are dragging him in a | ®t the Royal Academy in 1856, 
cart to the gallows. cut No. 8, the subject a rightly, the first of his wor 
of which is furnished by one of the carved stalls we oe country. Both subjects 
in Sherborne Minster (it is here copied from the | ® ~ ong: yah pace similar, though i 
engraving in Carter’s “Specimens of Ancient | '”* mp expression. The title given to ‘The 
Seul ”), represents another execution scene, Prisoner — is, perhaps, not 
similar in spirit to the former. The geese have eae: w might have been 
seized their old enemy, Reynard, and are hanging | ter 18 tt oat identified with 
him on 8 gallows, while two monks, who atten many acy re, unless it be 
the execution, appear to be amused at the energetic | OF “Ove im despair. 
menner io Wilh the gimme puiferm their task. hindi , cena : 
Fig. 1.—THE TABLES TURNED. Mr. Jewitt mentions two other subjects belonging still ot egry ya 
to this series, one of them —~ rom an — the Signor’s of extreme . 
ite of the priory at Derby are believed to be | nated manuscript ; are, mouse chasing figure. There 
~e~ thirteenth century, and one pattern, a reget yn ay ably Fon cart—the former a musing in _ 
diminished copy of which is given in our cut | human carter in this case taking the place of the 188 ee 
No. 7, presents ® subject taken from the monde | horse between the shafts. yw Ph Bog yet begun to “f 
hestorné. The hare, master of his old enemy an bonne atpeen Sereaee Bp Sevellay —- licthte we tho ton : scarcel 
the dog, has become hunter himself, and seated | Minster, represented in our cut No. 9, the goose | °n¢ of hope, lights up the face, or animates it 


upon the dog’s back he rides vigorously to the | herself is represented in s grotesque situation, a a 1e as regards the expectations of 


ee we object to the sculptor’s 

the subject, we have not a word to sa against 
manner in which he has executed his week: i 
‘ has chosen to present Love—for it is Love 

9 vs cmos 20 eta in bondage to herself, that is, her 


mateed . feelings—seated in fetters, though t 
Be of flowers, he has exhibited 

I~ teat 

(/ 








mirable modelling. The best view of the face is in 
profile, but to have engraved the subj 
would have concealed some of its most i 
— The episode of the two doves, intro- 
uced as accessories of the composition, is prety, 
and they certainly act as a counterpoise to 
melancholy expression of the figure. 

















Fig. 8&.—REYNARD BROUGHT TO ACCOUNT AT LAST. URE: cpu 


which might almost give her a place in the | such subjects was so extensive, that the artist had LAND AND THE 
“world turned upside down,” although it is a | an olmast unlimited choice, and therefore his ART IN SCOT 
mere burlesque, without any ap t satirical | subjects might be almost infinitely varied, though PROVINCES. 
aim. The goose has here taken place of the | we eee ee Oe eee on particular —_— 
horse at the blacksmith’s, who is vigorously | classes. old popular proverbs, for instance,} Gprgxocx.—It is proposed to erect in the 
nailing the shoe on her webbed foot. | furnished a fruitful source for drollery, and are tery here a monument to the memory of 
Burlesque subjects of this description are not | at times delineated in an amusingly literal or novelist, John Galt, author of “Annals of 
| practical manner; as in some of the early en- | Parish,” “The Ayrshire Legatees,” and other 
gravings ting the scriptural saying of the | popular in their day, and still read b 
| man with beam in his own eye, in which the | taste is not vitiated by the “sensation” wri 
artist very innocently delineated in this position | our time. Galt was a native of Greenock : his mo- 
_ a beam of timber. Pictorial proverbs and popular 
| sayings are sometimes met with on the carved 


lections for the purpose of pu 

Can aS - 
different private collectors. ut few persons 

E an works of Art and other objects 
which all would like to see, without tosling Cope 
and even desirous to exhibit them to or ah 


~~ Ya ea acquaintance with 
Fig. 10.—FOOD FOR SWINE. tions, very small is the number of of 
would desire to invade private houses in order 
misereres. For example, in one of those at Rouen, gratify what in itself isa laudable curiosity. And, 
in Normandy, represented in our cut No. 10, the | further, even were there no other obstacle to 
| carver has intended to represent the idea of the | the residences of private collectors, myn aks : od 3 
a saying, os Sy sper to misplaced bounty, of allege commnans Teens ene tours of inspect 
‘ : wi to swine, and has given it a much or carrying disco 
tare end woot earring onl err —- man pictareeque and pictorially ‘Stelli ible mae oe fae — "a songgat ete at 
period, on all ornamental objects. The field for | her swine with roses, nine female feeding | cvery condition that is desired by path exhibited 


. ‘ d those who go to see what they 
* Mr. Liewellynn J ened | We meet with such subjects as these scattered re these exhibitions—® 
the Reliquary, for ¢ Ocube” ie han | ay ey | over all mediseval works of Art. In our next susente vn who take s part in 
encaustic on this occasion, and | Chapter the animals will be presented under a ‘ proprietors of Art-treasures are 
y belonged. somewhat different character. at the interest they are able to excite, and also at the 


Ee 














Vig. 9.—SHOKING THE GOOSE. 
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can confer -, A. manner ae ones 
i and also pec y acceptable to 
aap who benefit oy it. And the nm of 
visitors is enhanced y the reflection that what they 
enjoy so thoroughly has been freely placed before 
them, for the express purpose of pleasing and per- 
haps of instructing them. The conversaztone of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, held in their hall nearly two 

ago, carried out the plan of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and completely demonstrated the cer- 
tain success of a judiciously-formed and a well-con- 
ducted plan fora foan exhibition. Second in interest 


boon which they 
Je and easy 


and importance only to the Ironmongers’ conversa- 


cione collections is the loan exhibition that was 
formed in the townhall of the —_ town of 
Reigate, in Surrey, and was opened to the public on 
the 8th of last month. Nothing could exceed the 
mpt and generous liberality with which the neigh- 
uring proprietors lent their choicest and most 
valuable pictures and drawings, their sculpture, their 
enamels, their bronzes, their miscellaneous anti- 
quities, their ceramic collections, their manuscripts 
and illuminations, their autographs, their specimens 
of natural history—in short, everything 
sessed that was really worthy of a place in a collec- 
tion of the highest order. The catalogue enumerated 
and described upwards of 1,350 objects, of which 351 
were pictures and drawings, many of them gems of 
eminent masters—exactly the works that are gene- 
— 4 difficult of access in proportion to their interest 
an 





selected by the government inspector for national 
competition this year. Before the sepa- 
the chairman presented the prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors. 
Norwicu.—Two lectures, respectively on “The 
Importance of Art Education,” and “ The Poetry of 
the Arts,” were delivered on the 20th and 27th of 
March, at the Assembly Rooms in this city, by 
Mr. James Dafforne. The attendance on both occa- 
sions was very numerous. 
SToxe-on-TRENT.—We last month made some 
mention of the proceedings which are taki 
here with reference to the foun a“W 
Memorial Institute ;” we have since 
committee for carrying out the object has, after 


| some deliberation, determined upon 


| 


attractiveness. The number of the exhibitors | 


was very large, foremost amongst whom were Mrs. 
Foreman, Mrs. Hope, Rev. J. Beck, Mr. Leaf, Mr. C. 
Leaf, Miss Travers, Mr. Wythes, Mr. Jaffray, &c. &c. 
Thus a general desire was shown to form this delight- 
ful exhibition, upon the popularity of which it is 
altogether unnecessary for us to dilate. It is not our 

wrpose to particularise the works that were exhi- 

ited, since it would be impossible to select a few 
examples without unjustly neglecting many others 
as equal claims upon our special regard. 

e prefer, accordingly, to record our cordial approval 
both of the plan upon which this exhibition was 
formed, and of the arrangements that were made for 
vs that ~ into effect ; and we also ony 

edge the pleasure and the advantage whic 

we ourselves derived from our own visit (we would 
gladly have repeated more than once, had it been 
possible, our visit) to the Reigate exhibition. We 
trust that a permanent memorial of this exhibition 
will be preserved in the form of a descriptive and 
well-illustrated catalogue; and we commend the 
example set at Reigate to the consideration of other 
towns and neighbourhoods, in the hope that they 
too may enjoy the many advantages inseparable from 
a really first-rate Loan Exhibition. 

Bristot.—The Academy of Fine Arts here opened 
its annual exhibition with a collection of pictures 
above the average quality; some of the works had 
already appeared in the metropolitan galleries. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has ified 
his consent to become a “ Patron” of the Academy. 

CanTerBuRY.—A subscription is being made— 
which is by no means limited to the city or diocese 
of Canterbury—for a monument to the Arch- 
bishop Sumner, to be placed in the cat 

Hvut1.—The colossal statue of her 
Mr. T. Earle, has recent!y been compl 
“People’s Park” in this town, and will shortly be 
removed to its place of destination. 

MANCHESTER.—The annual meeting of those in- 
terested in the Manchester School of Art took _ 
on the evening of the 10th of April ; Sir J. P. - 
Shuttleworth occupied the chair, and among the 
company present were many of the most influential 
residents. After Mr. Miickley, the head-master, had 
read his report of the number and satisfactory pro- 
gress of 
mie the a state of trade, were most 
encouraging, Mr. R. Aspden, honorary secretary, 
followed with the report the committee, in which 
reference was made to the injustice lately perpetrated 
by the Department of Science and Art in withdraw- 
ing from the school the customary annual allowance 
of £300. “It seemed unjust,” it was remarked, “ that 
local institutions should be left to starve while so 
much money was lavishly spent on the central esta- 
blishment at Kensington.” Other gentlemen who 
spoke confirmed this view, and one of them ex- 
mt a wish ‘that Mr. Bazley, one of the members 
or Manchester, who was present, would ask from 
his seat in parliament for information about the 
salaries of the officials at South Kensington. Up- 
wards of 3,000 individuals were receiving instruc- 
tion, during the year, in drawing, through the 
aid of the Manchester school, besides those attend- 
ing the classes. Including the central school, 202 
prizes had been awarded by the De: nt to the 
whole of the schools under Mr. Miickley’s super- 


vision ; and seventeen drawings and paintings were | 





' at Constantinople, includi 





ado the 
proposition submitted to the recent ra mH of | 
and four | 


the promoters by Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
rizes of respectively £25, £15, £10, and £5, are to 
offered for the best designs for an artistic treat- 
ment of the institute facade, with the view of in- 
troducing architectural pottery: the conditions of 


competition will shortly be published. The a 
0 


dicators of the prizes are Mr. Beresford-Hope, w 


has taken a very warm interest from the first both | 


in the eta, statue and the proposed institute, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, and Mr. C. J. Robinson, of the 
South Ke mn Museum, who was formerly master 
of the Hanley School of Design. 


——_o—_—_—_ 


PANORAMA 


OF THE 


PRINCE OF WALES’S TOUR. 





Tue Easter novelty at the Haymarket Theatre is 
the production of a series of panoramic views, 
illustrative of the tour made in the East by the 
Prince of Wales. To ensure the utmost ar 


Mr. Buckstone sent his scene-painters—Mr. T\ - | 


bin and his son—the same journey, and the result 
has been a series of pictures of singular — 
and beauty. The series begins at Cairo and 
the sacred Island of 
Philx on the Nile, J , the Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, Nazareth, Mount Hermon, Damascus, 
Beyrout, and other interesting localities. It is 
an especial merit in these pictures that they are 
quite free of all conventionalism, and the artist 
has boldly delineated the atmospheric and to 
graphical peculiarities of the Holy Land. 
laring sunlight, the arid desert, deep = 
foliage, the gorgeously tinted sunsets, the brilliant 
moonlights, the sky studded with lamp-like stars, 
is all <r ee oe x pal pictures. We 
may especially note the grand and comprehensive 
con of Cale a0 an admirable day-scene, and that 
of the Dead Sea as an 
evening in the East. 
blood-red lights from the setting sun, the fleecy 
clouds of rosy hue in a sky of gold, could only 
be painted by an Eastern traveller, and certainly 
not appreciated by any one who knows no other 
than an English autumn evening. The beauty 
of Mr. Telbin’s work will ap to all, but his 
true critics must be few—the few who have tra- 
velled where he has travelled. In truth, to the 
large mass of theatre- the whole series may 
have little attraction ; indeed the interest of man 


of these views depends on associations, whi 


e pupils under his charge, which, con- | 





_ of the scene. The intended 


render them more fitted for a lecture-room, in 
which we some day hope to see them, with more 
views added, and a sensible description in place 
of the dramatic trash that now introduces them 
so unfitly. It is due, however, to the pubiie to 
say, that they fully appreciated what they entirely 
understood ; and the wonderful reality of the 
water in the scene on the river Jordon was 
rapturously applauded ; it was almost impossible 
to divest the mind of the idea that the eve rested 
on glass. The night entertainment in a Turkish 
kiosk on the banks of the river, near Damascus, 
was also & t popular success ; here the com- 
bined effects of lamplight and moonlight were 
most happily given. It was a veritable Arabian 
night’s entertainment, and for the moment the 
spectator was fairly carried away by the illusion 

climax—the 
scene at Wiodsor—was flat after all 
,” and had not 

series. 


marriage 
this; it was “ of tho s' 
the truth and freshness of the 





ed that the | 


The deep shaiows and | 


ROYAL WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Srowranzovs loyalty in its happiest form has 
| never been better displayed than it has been in all 
_ incidents connected with the wedding of the 
| Fane at Weles end tho Brinesss . 
| This young lady, with whom so much ho 
| has been joyfully greeted throughout itaune 

from Copenhagen to Windsor. No marriage 
was ever more 4 ae attended —— prayer of 
nations, and the hope of its happiness than 
this. In the abundance of wedding-gifts the 
oe offer of national love must not be over- 
| looked. Our foreign brethren were actuated by 
it when they gave souvenirs to the Princesa, 
with whose qualities they were familiar ; 
our own Prince may be assured, that in the 
ne offered by his countrymen to his bride, 

is but reaping tho harvest of loyal love, 
resulting from the high moral position of his 
| parent's rule. It is a nation’s homage to royal 
worth, honourable alike to giver and receiver. 
It isa graceful thing to atify general curiosity 
by allowing a public exhibition of the freest 


kind to be made of tho presents. The court 
| of the South Kensington Museum is the locality 
chosen. It will be our duty to speak of the Art- 


character of this exhibition solely ; to the merite 
of design and workmanship evinced on so impor- 
tant an occasion. The first p which meets 
the eye of the visitor is a suite of Indian orna- 
ments, consisting of a pair of bracelets, 
and armlet, formed from diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls; and characterised by Eastern taste 
as much in the cutting and arrangement of the 
stones as in the somewhat massive character of 
the entire composition. wey ag te of opals and 
brilliants, also presented by the Queen, of 
the good taste of Mossrs. Garrard, who have 
executed it from designs by the late Princo 
Consort; but the great works of this firm are the 
| diadem, necklace, brooch, and ear-rings, pre- 
| sented to his bride by his Royal Highness the 
| Prince of Wales. diadem is particularly 
good, a fine bold design, a happy combination of 
| S. 
vigour and beauty. The necklace, formed of 
eight circular clusters of brilliants, with a large 
pearl in the centre of each, connected by festoons 
-- diamon -_ is —- me eer onyine of its 
ect; the soft tint pearls givi to 
the sagen composition, and thus adding value 
to kle of the diamond chain. 

The chief foreign gift comes from the King of 
Denmark ; it consists of a necklace of pearls and 
diamonds of most elaborate design, the work of 
the crown j , Didrichson, of Copenhagen. 
The style of the necklace is Byzantine, and the 
setting of the jewels is remarkable for the elabo- 
ration and beauty of its design, as well as for the 
| delicacy of its execution. Suspended from its 
centre is a fac-simile of the enamelled cross worn 
» dic good Queen Dagmar, wife of Waldemar 
the Victorious; she died in 1212, more univer- 
sally beloved than any queen before her, and her 
memory is still affectionately held in mind by the 
traditions and ballads—the folk-lore of her 
northern subjects. When her tomb was opened 
by Christian V., the cross was found upon her 
breast ; it now forms one of the most interesting 
objects in the Museum of Northern antiquities at 
Copenhagen. This noble necklace includes in its 
composition 2,000 brilliants and 118 ls, and 
has made at a cost of £7,000. a design 
it is infinitely superior to any other work here 
exhibited ; the composition is most elaborate and 
original, the execution admirable, the general 
effect perfect. : 

Among the curiosities of the collection must 
be especially noted the remarkable gold suite of 
ancient Scandinavian wer a . 

and i itants 

Copan hngie, ot Saod ond Belsior; and the very 
quaint and ee ornaments presented 
Bg erg me Juel and other members of 
the Court of Copenhagen. They are — 
with runic ornament, or constructed in e 
knotwork in antique Northern taste; yet, though 
fitted for the wear of good Queen her- 
self, they seem equally appropriate to their pre- 

sent destination. are works worthy the 
| study of the metallurgist, and open a new field 
| of epnamental design to the Art-student. His 
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Royal Highness Prince William of Hesse has there, nature (one 


loyed Michelson, of Copenhagen, to desi 
his” vedding-gift in the same style; 4 gold 
diadem, worthy of Norma herself, 
result, with a series of ear-rings, bracelets, Xc., en 
suite ; the brooch being particularly beautiful. 

Three coy eye in the form of cornu- 
copise, grace 


collection. The most valuable gold of the midsummer evening air; and these re- 


presented by the Maharajah Duleep Sing, but 


with its beauty. 


tinted corals. The gold base is enriched by 


emera 
and plume conspicuous among _It is the 
work of London and Ryder, and exhibits a re- 


fined taste. The next best work of the kind is | example of the home delights of that season. 


ted by the ladies of Gravesend, and 
Dod, ; 
y ornamented with 


That presented by the 


that 

made 
delica’ 
coral. " 
of plainer design 


emblems; but it suffers by contrast with its | of 


fellows. 


“ Bridesmaids’ Bracelet,” manufactured by | foreign lands remembers not this scene? Gen- 
Ph sty ae is one of the most original | tlemen from the banks of the far Ohio and 
It is in | Mississippi, we doubt not, often recall it as a 


the English works. 
eight com ts, each formed like a locket, and 
containing a portrait of one of the royal brides- 
maids, her initials in diamonds being placed on 
the enamelled cover. 

The textile fabrics are all good. The lace of 
Brussels asserts its due pre-eminence in the pre- 


and pleasing of 


| 
| 


been the | tional form o 


i i i ‘othing in comparison | whose homes were there ; statesmen, an 
<n ie look a ra psn .* auth. and | of whatsoever is refined, and poets, who, it may be 
relieved by the introduction of pearls and pale- | believed, derived from what we now survey much 


lds, diamonds, and rubies ; the royal cipher | taste—Pope, and Gay, and Thomson, who in his 


| 


| 
| 


Cornhill; it is of gold, very | of that woody sea grow misty and rosy in t 

ris and pink | descending evening light, the eye can distin- 
y Mayoress is | guish Windsor Castle, crowning the whole with 
| decorated with the national | that which may indeed be called the royal diadem 


sents of the King of the Belgians, and is from | 
the factory of Strehler. The ladies of Ireland | 
present a shaw! and various other lace articles of | 


much taste and beauty. The silks of Romanes 
and Paterson, of Edinburgh, are exceedingly 
; but ~o is carried off by Messrs. 
Sictkure and Co., of Norwich, whose exquisite 
shawls are sure to obtain the enraptured admuira- 
tion of the ladies. 
are many miscellaneous articles to which 
we cannot allude, among them the very beautiful 
fan-mounts presented by the Princess Hohen- 
lohe. Some articles, like the necklace of bril- 
liants presented by the Corporation of London, 
are simply valuable as jewels, and have no artistic 
character. Our ‘oualion will do well to study 
seriously the works of the foreign craftsmen, 
who have not descended to diamond horse-shoes 
and buckle-strap bracelets, but whose simplest 
works possess a true artistic character. 


———- ———— - 


RICHMOND HILL. 


PAINTED BY J. F. CROPSEY. 


We have been much gratified 
ss 6, Pall Mall, of a picture of Ri 
r. 

rtant work, in which that favourite 
national scene of ours is treated with a most 
circumstantial fidelity 
and, at the same time, with the refined 
feeling and brilliancy of effect which we have 
often admired in the much-varied productions of 
that artist. They who know him chiefly by his 
delightful representations of North American 
rivers and lakes, where the red maple and other 
gorgeous trees toss their slender branches over the 
sunny sequestered waters, with a wild fantastic 
grace, will be all the more pleased with his clear 
appreciation of peculiarities in our English land- 


foliage, and the less varied, milder green which 
spreads itself everywhere around us. It is inte- 
resting to see how a Transatlantic eye views us 
in these res 


kind of English pride. 

We called it a national scene, and rightly ; for 
that silver curve of the Thames is famous. It is 
very apt to wind itself into our heart’s memory 
whenever we think of the green tranquillity and 
rural richness of our country, “ the inviolate island 
of the sage and free.” On each side of that placid 
sweep of the river, the horizontal woodlands range, 
line after line. A sylvan infinity they seem, and 
orderly aspect, as if, here and 


| will they be sorry to hear that it is intended to 





the view, at | and spreading behind the vistas of feathery elms, 

1 mond Hill, by | has diffused over our beloved paradise of the 
ee ra the American landscape painter—a Thames a verdant brightness essentially Arcadian! | 
large and impo 


| 


and completeness of detail, | it. 
poetical | distant children of the sun, that i¢ is one of our 


| little — veils; our nursery maids, with the 


cts, and especially so when the | 
ed su is one with which we are all | 
iliar, and in which we, notoriously, take a 





here are “ ” 
seape, so different in the calmer fulness of our | med Se te ie ee ee 


ully fancies) had gra- | ee 
doutly suluntiiel 40 bo exisianatate MINOR TOPICS OF THE MO 
—as if the very trees acknowledged itu- | 
liberty. Nestling deep amongst Gatirr 
them, in many places, we can discern the mansion, | says the Atheneum, “ have veomntiy — 
and the smaller but not less elegant villa, sending | en of Mr. Lewis's bequest Pay oon 
up its film of household smoke, to mingle with the | The will was a little singular, Mr lacs tare 
| portrait of his father, “Gentleman Lewia’ ihe 
well-known comedian, a crony of George IV., to 
the nation ; and on condition of its acceptance by 
the trustees, he ueathed the £10,000 in 
to be applied, in the first instance, in taking due 
care of the picture, and afterwards as the autho. 
rities shall agree. ney funded, 
and the proceeds, about £300 a year, will be 
— fenerally, for the good of the collection.” 
R. Disragtt has been elected a Trustee of 
the British Museum, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of the Marquis of Lansdowne. The 
hoice could not have fallen on one better en- 
titled to occupy the position, both as a man of 
letters and as a distinguished statesman. 
ARCHITECTURAL useuM.— Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, president of this association, addressed the 
members on the opening of the session, towards 
the end of —_ taking as his subject, “The 


Se 


“Tar Trustees or rue Nartowa 


mind us immediately of distinguished Englishmen, 
patrons 


of the milder graces of their feeling and their 
magnificent poem of “ Summer” rapturously eulo- 
gises this very prospect, as offering his favourite 


And lastly, on the horizon, w 


e the green say om 


all our island. 
What intelligent, enlightened traveller from 


lovely emerald and silver adornment of their 
English visit. They remember well that recherché 
dinner at the “ Star and Garter,” and how, when 
bland with its amenities, on stepping forth to the 
brow of the hill, they saw—precisely what their 
talented countryman has here represented in 
all its midsummer cheerfulness, brightness, and 
tranquillity, and with that diligent circumstantial 
truthfulness which such a spot so well merits. Nor 





publish a transcript of the picture on a commen- | 
surate scale, in the finest style of line engraving, | 
which will enable them to authenticate their pleas- | 
ing impressions, and justify everything they may 
have said to their friends on the subject. 

And it makes, moreover, a beautiful pictorial 
composition. From the graceful harmony of the | 
masses some might suspect that Mr. Cropsey had 
been idealising a little: but no, all this painted 
landscape is there; and for the aerial and ethereal 
part, why, bright as it is, we feel that we have often 
seen precisely that too, in the lucid intervals of 





Condition and Prospects of Architectural Art.” 
It was announced by the president during the 
evening that no prizes would be given this 
summer, the comparisons of the International 
Exhibition having shown the manifest deficiencies 
of our students in some branches of the art. 
The prize funds will be allowed to increase, and 
— of greater value will be offered next year 
or works of a superior character. 
Mr. W. Hout’s engravings of portraits of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, from photo- 
raphs taken by Mr. Mayall, are most A ve 
kenesses, and, considering the short space at 
time in which they were executed, the engravi 
| themselves are most creditable examples of t 
art, combining great softness with richness of 
tone. It appears by the dates borne by the 
rints—‘‘ Osborne, March 14,” referring to the 
when the photographs were taken, and 
a Published, March 24”—that Mr. Holl com- 
pleted his labours in ten days, a marvellously 
short time to produce two engravings so satisfac- 
tory as these. They are published by Mr. Mit- 
our gloomy, sullen, misanthropical climate, even | chell, Old Bond Street. 
in the vicinity of London. Those snowy dapplings Artists’ General Benevo.ent Inxstitvrioy.— 
in the higher heavens, like countless white-wi The Earl of Carnarvon presided at the forty- 
birds marshalled in wedge-shaped flight, or moul- | eighth anniversary dinner of this charity, held on 
ted seraphic pl tossed several ways by the | the 28th of March at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
wind—those purple and golden beds of cloud | His lordship was supported by the president and 
ranged more compactly lower, are sometimes, | many members of Royal Academy, and by s 
believe it, to be seen even in view of the dome of | large body of artists and gentlemen int | in 
Augusta—to wit, St Paul’s Cathedral. And even | the Arts. The subscriptions announced —. 
that flood of glowing light, which has turned our | the evening amounted to £744. The object 
famous silver curve of the river into molten gold, | the institution is to afford assistance to 
meritorious artists of all kinds. : 
Mr. Cuvrcu, the distinguished American land- 


scape painter, whose picture of the ‘ Heart of the 
| Andes’ was received with so much favour in 
| London about two years ago, is at work upon 
two other subjects, one, or ps both, of 
which will, in all probability, be seen here this 
| season. One, called ‘ Icebergs,’ is painted from 
| studies made in the Northern seas in the summer 
of 1859. ‘The spectator is supposed to be stand- 
ing, on a bright, quiet afternoon, on the ice, in 
bay of the berg, the several masses of which are 

rtions of an immense berg, whose several parts, 
of almost Alpine height, me towering —_ him. 
The soli ndeur of the scene is as imposing 
as it omnes A nam to every one who has never 
witnessed it in nature. The other picture 164 
view of ‘Cotopaxi,’ a volcanic mountain in the 
Heart of the Andes ; it is represented “ throbbing 
with fire and tremulous with life.” Both vr 
are spoken of in the highest terms by those w 
have had an opportunity of seeing them im *! 
Church’s studio; and both, it is 
placed, for engraving, in the hands of Mr. 
rest, who executed a fine plate of the 
the Andes.’ 

Porrrairs or tae Parnce axp Pat ) 
Wares.—Among the many portraits of 
Royal Highnesses, are two with strong 
hich is bea ial claims to public a a 

which is beautifully com , the well-known print-publisher 
and drawn, brilliant in effect, and clegether s | ton. ‘They are photogeephe, a several forms 
work of high merit and interest. sizes, taken from drawings made by M. 


en 


—let not the many whose recollections of London 
all end in smoke refuse a plenitude of faith in 
Nevertheless, we admit candidly to you, oh 


noticeably beautiful evenings; and all these people 
in the picture, collected on the Hill to admire the 
landscape, seem to think so, in their manifest | 
enjoyment of it. then bye, what a significant 
group they form! painter seems to have been 

ent on giving in them quite a comprehensive 
picture of the different classes of the English in 
the peculiar fashions of the present day. For 


charming young ladies, in their Spanish hats and 


ulator ; our barrel-organist, with his mon- 


oe (from which he may have learnt to be much of 
a monkey himself); our newest volunteer riflemen; 
our red-coated young men of the line, in their idle 
lounging undress ; and several other sorts as well. 





And beyond, stretched on the grass, are the boys, 

with the unhired donkeys, which test so, in thea | 
popular much-frequented places, the spirit and 
vivacity of our little metropolitan ladies. It is | 
not often we see in a lan 


icture fi | 
characterised so delicately, and vainted wits ahah 
truth and spirit. But 


the whole pe similar praise applies to 
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. P 
I. she a few months ago—we believe at | nearly ten years it has been made available for The colour of the lead is excellen 
Bast practical application and use, through the skilful pencils work smoothly and firmly n= ge aeae 


nhagen. ‘They are at once the most striking 
— the most agreeable likenesses we have yet | 
There is no attempt at over-refinement, | 
but the young hopes of —_ are presented 
with the charms of youth and natural grace; the 
Jeasant, generous, and really fine features of the 
Prince are happily rendered; it is he in his | 
happiest mood; while the Princess is shown as she | 
beautiful, yet with a lofty and dignified | 


seen. 


is—ve dignt 
expression that betokens “ character” in mind, 
and sensibility in heart. There are no two. 
rtraits the ion of which may be so 
argely coveted. Moreover, the photographs are 
admirably executed ; they are produced in Brigh- 
ton, where the light and atmosphere are prover- 
bially favourable to the art. 

Perer Hess.—On a preceding page appears a 
notice of the death of this distinguished German 
battle-painter ; the intelligence of his decease was 
derived from several of the daily papers, in one 
of which it was spoken of somewhat circumstan- 
tially. Since our sheet was at press, the Atheneum 
has put forth a paragraph announcing the death of 
Henry Hess, the brother of Peter, who, it states, | 
is still living; but no mention is made of the 
reports which served as our authority. Under 
these circumstances we can only, at — guard 
ourselves, in the way we are now doing, against 
giving currency to a statement which may prove, 
on further investigation, to be untrue. 

Mr. Le Neve Foster, the indefatigable secre- | 
tary of the Society of Arts, has been appointed a 
corresponding member of the Societé d’Encour- | 
agement pour [' Industrie Nationale. | 

Tue Commerree or Patvy Covnctn has ap- | 
pointed a commission to “inquire and report 
upon the best method of arresting decay in fur- 
niture, and the policy of inclosing furniture in 
glass cases.” The members are—Dr. Graham, 
Master of the Mint, Messrs. Crace, Graham, 
Henry Rogers, J. C. Robinson, and George 
Wallis; the last-named gentleman to act as 
secretary. 

A Srarve or tHe Late Prince Coxsort has 
been executed, by Mr. T. Earle, for the Licensed | 
Victuallers’ As fey Kennington Lane, of which 
institution his Royal Highness was patron. 

Mr. Graves, or Patt Mau, is preparing a | 
portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, which 1s | 
certain to enjoy a popularity at least equal to that 
which may be pad an 95 to any of its compeers. 
The portrait, now in the hands of the engraver, 
will be a translation from a full-length, just 





“taken” from the life by Mr. Walton, the very 
eminent portrait painter. The prince is repre- 
sented in morning attire, hat in hand, with one of 
his many canine favourites at his feet,as if inthe act | 
of pausing while enjoying a walk in the midst of a 
richly-wooded and well-watered landscape. It is | 
4 picture that has been happily “hit off,” not elabo- 
rated, but painted with a free hand, as the ex- 
pression of a single idea. And this is the kind of | 
portrait that tells well in an engraving, and it is | 
also the kind of portrait that the purchasers of 
engravings like to possess and to look upon. It 
18 a pee ons too, to associate our prince, 
not only with the splendours of his exalted rank 
and his transcendent position, but also with those | 
attributes of the English gentleman—the first, 
indeed, of English gentlemen—which are both his 
and our own. The likeness is a good anda hap 
one, and the figure is easy, natural, and life-like. 
The picture is painted in with a vivid colouring, 
and with those broad masses of light and 8 
joa —_ he ver loves. In fact, this is a pic- | 

ure that has inted for the express purpose | 
of being engraved Fo therefore, it is but fair | 
to accord to the artist the praise which he may 
rightly claim, when he can appeal to the success- 
ful accomplishment of the object he had in view 
when he undertook his work. 

Art-Manvracrures ry ALUMINIUM AND ALv- | 
INium-Broxze.—The Messrs. Mappin have lately | 
invited the attention of the public, at their estab- 
a in ao Street, to a collection of 
works in metal which possess liar interest, | 
both from their intrinsic merit ond their singular 
suggestiveness. These works exactly supply a void 
in our productions in the metals, which we have 
for the last few years been continually ns 
to see filled up. Aluminium has been 





the metals for upwards of thirty years; and for | 


| able at a comparatively moderate cost. 
| Messrs. Mappin Brothers have thoroughly inves- 


| commend the —— 


ded to by 


and eminently 
Deville. But, until now, aluminium has been 


for genuine working —— ; and yet it has all 
along possessed qualities which aes alwa) 
render it one of the most valuable of the 4 


stances that science has placed in the hands of 


artists and manufacturers. Aluminium is not 


in combination with other metals, it uces 
exactly what has so long been felt to be a great 
want—an intermediate substance between the 
precious and the base metals, which may be treated 
as @ precious metal is treated, while being obtain- 


tigated the properties of both pure aluminium 
and of aluminium alloys and combinations, and, 
as the result of their inquiries experiments, 
we have produced a truly beautiful and a varied 
collection of specimen objects of different classes. 
The aluminium-bronze, formed from the combi- 
nation of aluminium and copper, is the com- 
pound metal that at present is found to be most 
valuable in working; and from it the Messrs. 
Mappin have executed the great majority of the 
works that are now to be seen in Regent Street. 
This alloy has a rich gold-like aspect, and 
receives and retains the most brilliant polish. It 
will be understood that the —- already made 
in this new bronze are simply 
amples of what it can accomplish, and su ‘ions 
for still further development. What been 
satisfactory ; and we cordially 
manufacturers to the 
popularity they so decidedly deserve. 

ue Poryrecunic Institution has been the 
scene for some time past of a new and very re- 
oman 8 optical delusion—nothing less than the 

uction of a spectral figure in an open s 
onaing so perfect a reality that the totes ann 
beside it shows no difference when both are ex- 
amined through an opera-glass. Every move- 
ment of the living figure is imitated, and it is 
only when the sal wan walks through the spectre 


done is alto 


| that the illusion is dispelled. Some ingenious 


scenes are concocted to show this novelty, but its 
full effect must be reserved for a dramatic 
theatre, where it might be of t value. The 
mode by which the illusion is effected is of course 
a secret, and the discoverers have announced one 
fact, amusingly characteristic of our — age, 
which is, that they have “ patented their ghost.” 
Scutprure ror New Zeatayp.—In addition 
to the works of which we spoke last month as 
being executed by Mr. Woolner, we understand 


| he has received a commission for a statue of the 


late Mr. W. Godley, founder of the Canterbury 
settlement, New Zealand. It is to be of colossal 
size, and in bronze, and will be placed in the 
centre of the Cathedral Square, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

Femate Scnoot or Art.—The pupils of this 
institution had awarded to them, at last ex- 


_ amination, towards the end of March, the full 


number of thirty prizes allowed by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. The fortunate compe- 
titors were divided into three classes: first, those 
who gained medals, and were also considered 
uslified to com for national medallions. In 
is class were Mrs. Kemp, to whom two medals 
were awarded, Misses E. Bradley, R. M. David, 
C. Davis, C. Edwards, E. Fisher, H. Gransmore, 
8. Hull (two medals), M. A. Holt, J. K. Hum- 
hreys (two medals), E. Martin, M. Mason, C. 
ipé, and H. Wilkie. Secondly, those entitled 
to medals only. The recipients of these were 
Misses A. M. Abvot, A. E. Black, A. Challice, K. 
Grose, F. Hall, E. Harker, J. Hod C. Hull, 
J. Laing, F. Redgrave, E. A. Royal, E. A. Schutze, 
and W. A. Walker (two medals). Thirdly, those 
who received “ honourable mention.” These were 
Mrs. Charles, Misses A. Bradley, J. Hands, J. 
Hunter, A. Laapingee, E. Miles, M. A. Philips, 
M. E. Slack, J. Snell, J. Warrey, and E. 8. 
Westbrook. F 
Drawixa Pewxcits.— We have tried some 
samples of new drawi pencils, made from the 
“ Patent Pure Cumber Lead,” contributed 
Messrs. Brockedon to the International Ex- 


hibition, and for which they obtained a medal. 


| rather a material podem sempates poor seer 4 bog = dagen 


| 


| 
| 


| affected either by the atmosphere or by acids; and, | 


The | the sale had fallen 


of Professor any amount of pressure. 


NPRINGEMENT OP Rana ns Gambart 
t an action agai 

Mr. Sclater, of Brora to recover on 
inst the latter for selling phot of 

r. Holman Hunt's ‘ Light of the Work’ the 
copyright of which was vested in Mr. Gambart, 
who had paid the artist the sum of 200 guineas 
for it, besides £130 to the owner of the picture 
for allowing the — to be engraved. Mr. Gam- 
bart is profits during the first year 
of the sale of the print, at upwards of ten ve 
sand pounds—a to 'y successful speculation, 
it must be acknowledged. For the last two years 
, and he found that photo- 


fos pecener y ied the print, and he was there- 
oO 


re compelled, for his own protection, to seek a 
nee at law. The case, which was tried in the 
Sheriffs’ Court, London, resulted in the jury 


| assessing the “ damages” at £100, 


specimens—ex- | 


ivory, or metal. 
| 10. Pmabroidery. 








} 


Satz or Picrvrrs.— Messrs. Christie and 
Manson sold, on the 28th of March, the pictures 
belonging to Mr. Beckingham. Among them 
were—‘ Mountain Spring,’ by P. F. Poole, 
R.A., 145 gs.; ‘Going to the Lodge,’ R. Anadell, 
A.R.A., 270 gs. ; ‘ Messuri Heights,’ a scene 
from the “Vicar of Wakefield,” W. P. Frith, R.A., 
— Ve 36 owe te a companion work, 

8. , A.R.A., 310 gs. (Sharpe) ; ‘ Rest,’ 
T. Faed, ARA. 100 ge. (Haig ‘’ , 

Scnoo. or Five Art, 79, Newman Srreer.— 

The annual soirée at this institution took place 


on Monday, the 6th of April, and was celebrated 
| by an exhibition of paintings and the award of 


the annual prize of ten guineas. The successful 
competitors were Mr. Bayes and Mr. Linton. 
Prizes ror Art-Workmansuir.—A committee 
has been appointed by the Society of Arts to re- 
port what prizes the society should offer for the 
encouragement of Art-workmanship applicable to 
manufactures ; and, upon the recommendation of 
that committee, the council have decided to offer 
prizes for the successful rendering of designs in 
the undermentioned processes of manufacture:— 
1. Modelling in terra cotta, ter, and wax. 
2. Repouseé work in any metal. 3. Hammered 
work in iron, brass, or copper. 4. Carving in 
ivory. 5. Chasingin metal. 6. Enamel painting 
on metal, copper, and gold. 7. Painting on porce- 
lain. 8. Inlays in wood (marquetry or Buhl), 
9. Engraving on glass; and 
Designs by artists of reputa- 
tion will be named, to be translated into the 
various modes of workmanship; and photo- 
and castings of such designs will be sold 


ot society’s house, at cost price, to persons 
desirous of ing competitors. The works 


executed will be consi the property of the 
producers, who will be required to state in each 
case the price at which they may be sold. The 
awards in each class will be of two grades. 
Woov-Carvers.—The council of the Society of 
Aste, stenting $0 © seyret an the past of Oe 
Society of Wood-Carvers, have granted the use of 
their rooms in the Adelphi for an exhibition of 
wood-carving, both ancient and modern, which is 
to take place in June. The council have further 
agreed to offer the rs silver medal and to 
make a grant of £30, the Society of Wood-Carvers 
giving £15, as a fund for prizes to be awarded to 
exhibitors on that occasion. Employers or private 
owners may be exhibitors, but bond fide workmen 
only can receive prizes. competition will be 
open to all Ar@-workmen in Great Britain, whether 
belonging to the Society of Wood-Carvers or not. 
The } are to be four selected by the council 
of the Society of Arts, and three by the Society 
of Wood-Carvers.—Mr. Vaughan, of the — x 
Park, has liberally ted the sum of ten 
guineas to the funds of the Wood-Carvers’ Society, 
and has also offered £20 a year for two years, to 
pay rent, or in any way 0 oS _in 
encouragi mem to a ng 
ond drawing class, OF to lead to their attendance 
at the government or other Art-schools. “The 
council of the Wells Street School,” says the 
Builder, “ have offered to forward faye views 
making ial arrangements in t classes, a) 
peso Bane the time and —- to suit 
y ” 


the wants of the carvers generally. 


e 
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REVIEWS. 


Ports or Cowtact meTweEen ScrENCE AND 
Art. By his Eminence Carpinat WISEMAN. 
A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
January 30, 1863. Published by Hurst axD 
Brackett, London. 


That Cardinal Wiseman is both a well-read and an 
observant man admits of no dispute; and that he 
knows how to use his acquired knowledge for the 
benefit of others we have at various times had suf- 
ficient evidence. When it is remembered what the 
clergy of the church to which he belongs did in past 


fact, Science and Art were almost held in their 
keeping alone, it ought not to be matter of surprise 
to see a modern ecclesiastic of that church interesting 
himself in the same subjects. 6-9 
We are not prepared to say that the cardinal in 
the lecture before us brings forward any special 


but he handles his subject in a most agreeable man- 


us asa nation—if only in an educational oe of 
view—could they be infused into the minds of all 
classes. Taking as the foundation of his remarks 
that Science and Art—and by Art he means the 


the cultivation of the two carried on together, and 


of their union in one man, and the late lamented 
Prince Consort, “ who never saw Art without Science, 


theoretical example.” 


treating respectively of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. The most obvious point of contact 
between the first of these and practical Science is 
assumed to be Perspective, which, to be accurate, 
requires the combination of two elements—the one 
scientific, the other artistic ; or which may be other- 
wise defined as linear and aerial. Neither of these 
seems to have been positively understood by the old 

inters before the middle, or perhaps the early part 
of the fifteenth century, when the two brothers Van 





Eyck, in Belgium, and Bramantino, Alberti, and 
other painters of Italy, seem to have reduced per- 
tive to certain clearly defined and comprehen- 

ve principles. From the moment this was done 
and was so accepted, “it became almost impossible 
to deviate from them ; they were soon popularised : 


they were adopted as an essential part of artistic | , system of her own. Miss Mill now makes public 


education, reduced to rules easily learnt and applied ; 
so that no one would dare now to produce what 
would have passed ‘muster a few centuries ago, by 
nting even a signboard out of perspective 
e have got thus far, then, in educating the public 
eye to Art.” 
But this, after all, is but a small way, by com- 
wong b why should we not go still further? And 
the cardinal brings forward an argument, to 


and in the lecture-room. Alluding to the crowds 
which assemble to hear music performed, not so 


those who 
from pure love of it, “men and women taken from 
looms, and from behind the mules of Man- 
chester, Bolton, and other manufacturing cities ; the 
choral societies of vil of Lancashire or York- 
shire, or of other coun’ and in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis,” he says; “we have been 
able completely to educate the public ear, and, I 
may say, almost the public voice, to the proper ap- 
~r of the sublimest in the Art of Music. 
an we do the same for Painting? Why not?” 
ay, why not? we ask; for certainly the ear, natu- 
Y, is not more capable of giving re to the 
mind by means of sweet harmonies, than is the eye 
of imparting gratification when looking upon beau- 
tiful colours and graceful forms: give the eve and 
the ear the same amount of education, and the 
result must be alike. If we wish the Fine Arts to 
be understood and appreciated, they must be brought 
within the reach of those whom we would instruct. 
This matter, probably, may » aad to some a digres- 
sion from the main point of the lecture, but it is 








one of “Contact between Science and Art.” There 


novelties, either in the way of opinion or argument ; | character, quality, and utility of the materials he 


prove the possibility of making such an advance- | 
ment, as we have ourselves adduced, both in writing | 





times to promote both Science and Art, when, in | 


| 
are well brought forward, such as the laws of pro- 


portion, anatomy, and the intellectual organisation 
and development of the different races of mankind. 
The sculptor, like the ter, ought to be a man of 


| almost universal know if he would become a 


true artist; he must feel and think, as did the 
philosophers, poets, and orators of Greece, whose 
statues and busts by their countrymen—artists who 
also felt and oo) ac go to what a 
glorious intellectual class they all belonged. 

Without Science there could be nothing worthy 
of the name of Architecture, which is the science of 
construction upon definite and invariable laws. 
The cardinal divides it into two branches, the purely 
artistic, and the constructive or scientific ; he might 
have added that, though differing in kind, they are 
based upon one fundamental principle—scientific 
knowledge. A mechanic, for example, could not 


| erect the simplest arch of common brickwork with- 
| out a practical acquaintance, at least, with the laws 


| which prescribe his werk, and render it, when com- 


ner, and his demonstrations of the truths he would | 
inculcate are as clear as they would be beneficial to | 


Fine Arts alone—are handmaidens, he would have , 


instances Leonardo da Vinci as a practical example | 


never looked at Science without seeing Art, as a | 
The lecture is divided into three parts, or heads, | 


| 
| 


much by — of high reputation, but by 
ave acquired a knowledge of the science | 


plete, safe and fitted to its purpose. The architect, 
moreover, should have a perfect knowledge of the 


uses—subjects which bring Science into direct con- 
tact with Art. 

We have said enough to show the bearing of Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s interesting lecture; it contains 
suggestions of real value, though, as intimated al- 
ready, nothing which has not been said or written 
beforetime ; not always, however, with the power of 
language employed by his Eminence. 


“ Kmper GARTEN :” EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYMENTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDREN. By JANE 
Mitt. Published by Darton anp Hopes, 
London. 


There are not, it may be med, many of our 
readers who have not h at least, of the system 
of education founded by Pestalozzi and Wilderspin ; 
but that introduced into Germany by Frobel, a 
student under and follower of the former preceptor, 
and which he designated the Kinder Garten (Chil- 
dren’s Garden) system, is not so well known in this 
country, though it has been partially adopted here 
for the last few years. It may be described as a 
method combining physical and intellectual instruc- 
tion by means of games and employments which 
will exercise both the bodies and minds of very 
young children in a way that can scarcely fail to 
interest them. The authoress of the book before us 
has, she tells us, been long engaged in the work of 
teaching on Frobel’s plan, which she has adapted to 


the first instalment of her experience and practice, 
which she hopes to follow at a subsequent period by 
another work, suited to older children, capable of 
entering upon higher branches of education. 

We confess to be greatly struck with the ingenuity 
displayed in the amusing and instructive arr 
here set forth on “modelling,” “ stick-laying,” or 
the art of forming letters with short bits of wood, 


| “ pea-work,” or making models of objects with = 
&e. &c. Now 


and apa of wood, “ paper-platting,’ 

all this may seem very trivial, but then it must be 
remembered that the work to be done is by those 
who are only one d removed from infancy; and 
a glimpse into Miss Mill’s explanations, aided by the 
numerous diagrams accompanying them, can scarcely 


| fail to satisfy any one of the effective character of 
| this method of teaching. To enable children to 


| 


form an alphabet for themselves, with which they 
may learn to spell, to make their own toys, to mould 
lumps of clay into objects of a pleasing and instruc- 
tive character, is to develop their creative and inven- 
tive faculties, to incite in them habits of industry, 
oy is la * yr r= for a future edifice to 
rea y Y maturing mental powers. 
The book—which, by the way, is oan poner 
to find introduction into every nursery and infant 
school. We hope its success will encourage Miss 
Mill to proceed, as she purposes, with the sequel. 


| 
} —_— 


more directly, perhaps, bearing on the | 


are 
subject of Painting, for which we cannot find space | 


to examine, such as the chemistry of col 
pigments, and the processes of paling. a ae 
Sculpture, from its very nature, offers, perhaps, 
scope than painting for such remarks as the 


subject of the cardinal’s lecture suggests ; but 
: th 
are aa of contact” between it and Science which 








Tue Cotzopion Processes, Wet AND Dry. By 
THOMAS Sutton, B.A. (late Lecturer on Pho- 
te phy at King’s College, London), editor of 

hotographic Notes,” and author of “A Dic- 
tionary of Photography,” &c. 

A well-digested and trustworthy manual of the sub- 

ject treated, written more especially for the student 

of photography ; yet, as it contains two novelties— 
if they may yet be so considered, for the book has 
been in our hands some little time without our being 
able to give it attention—it should not be useless to 
| the more practised photographer. These novelties 

include the particulars of a rapid dry collodion pro- 

cess, recently discovered by the author, and also a 


d 
_artist of the Dusseldorf school, is indeed 





es alb 

reer of lime , 

and fixing, and which produces prints of 

richness and depth of tone, with a 

pemmaneney- Greater chance of 
re are many points connected phot 

pee at — Mr. Sutton ee < 

oun essen : 

such, for orate, as mafing oclie ., =e 

chemicals, and keeping them in good order. © 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. Published b 
Gl °y the Art-Union of 


In lieu of an ving, which 
tion given by ranean edition ance ea 
the Glasgow institution has thought fit this year to 
have photographs taken of three pictures painted as 
rizes to be distributed, and to issue these 
ether the council has done Wisely in adopting 
this plan is, we think, very questionable ; for, cer- 
tainly, these eho are but sorry substitutes 
for the engravings t Glasgow Art-Union has issued 
aforetime, such as Webster's ‘ Punch,’ and his‘ Play- 
a Landseer’s ‘ Return from Deer. and 
rith’s ‘Coming of Age. The pictures themselves 
a ee Lr the Painters are men of 
reputation, and the subjects are ially attracti 
these are—‘ The Death Barge of K t Arthur? by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.; ‘The White Cockede? 
~ = — hey a and ‘The Better Lan 
ry James Sant, A.R.A.; but the ph 
the exception of that from Mr. Isa ponte oe 
not even favourable examples of the art, and cer- 
tainly cannot do justice to the 
Mr. t, whose female faces are almost 
for their beauty, must have painted 
different from the countenances of the iether oat 
child as exhibited in the photograph from his 
ture; and the Jacobite maiden whom Mr. 
has represented fixing the white cockade on her 
lover's Qnscneet het has lost more than half 
the expression which we are sure the artist gave her 
on the canvas. The Glasgow Art-Union has 
done so well as regards the works it has issued, that 
we regret to see a retrograde movement of any kind; 
and such we do not hesitate to pronounce these pho- 
tographs. 


RoMANTIC PASSAGES IN ENGLISH History. By 
May Brver.ey, author of “ Little Estella,” &e. 
With illustrations by Ropert Barnzs. Pub- 
lished by Jams Hoe anp Sons, London. 


Though history may often furnish materials for 
stories, we are not sure that such writings are suited 
to children, unless the truths of the narrative are so 
prominently set forth, and the fiction is made to play 
so subordinate a part, as not to take, even in appear- 
ance, the place of the other. Young minds, gene- 
rally, are unable, if left to themselves, to disconnect 
the two; and when this is the case, and they begin 
to read history in earnest, early impressions are not 
easily removed, and this not unfrequently — 
doubt in relation to the whole narrative. tales 
in this book consist of five, taken from various 
periods of the earlier history of our country; 
are ingeniously worked out, and most y 
narrated ; but, so far as their historical value is con- 
cerned, the writer has committed an error in not 
explaining more definitely the periods in which the 
events occurred, and the positions held by the 
cipal ee we of Queen Anne and 
Henry, and of dukes and lords, all well known to tt 
student of history, but of whom a young boy or 
is ignorant, and would require to have 
The introduction of a few dates, with some other 
iding-marks to identify the individuals, would 
ave remedied this, and cleared the way for future 
instruction. 


A PicTorrIAL ee rigis y 
G. R. Exstsr. Engra REND 
under the direction of the . M. B. Covts- 
smvteR. Published by J. Puxxr, London. 


One hundred and twelve wood engravings, well exe- 
cuted, after the — esigns of a disti 


it 


shilling’s worth. While recommending 
chism on account of the artistic ¢ 
the illustrations, it is t, to avoid 
ception, we should say that its object is 
the doctrines of Romanism, and it 
under the sanction, and with the recomm 
of Cardinal Wiseman. The texts which 
tures illustrate are taken, we presume, 
Douay version of the oy ey at an 

of them differ from those in our auth 
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W. H. HUGHES, Otago, New Zealand; D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 














reign and Colonial Booksellers, viz, H. MANDEVILLE & CO., Paris; CH. GEROLD & SONS, Vienna; ASHER & CO. Berlin 
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CH. MUQUARDT & CO., Brussels; F. A. BROKHAUS & CO., Leipsig; GEO. ROBERTSON, Melbourne; W. C. RIGBY, Adelaide 


The Journal may be had of the fo 
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A Specimen Part may be had of any Bookseller, or will be sent, post-free, by the Publisher, on receipt of 
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WILLIAM §S. BURTON’s | 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSg | 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY} 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 




















[PERFEOT SUBSTITUTE FOR| FENDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, | FANCY WOODS IN BEDROON |} 
SILVER, AND GHIMNEY-PIEGES. FORNITORE 


CKEL SILVER, introduced more) , Dalwssot te WILLIAM, & BURTON'S SHOW. |g, HUNTON fseneenely, tew,prvenm, WILLIUy | 
ag WE OO ena ond ROOMS. ‘They contala sosh suvemortment of FEN-| Bedrooms, yah eens ct inet Faria fe 
na paees prea e ches benk entitle nea DERS, STOVES, RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES, | woods, and selling it at prices scareely 
ver that can be employed as such, either FIRE-IRUNS, and GENERAL qe > Y ordinarily obtained for common inted deal. 
iy, a8 by no possible test can it approached 
real silver. ip. Briat 
useful set, guaranteed of first quality for | to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, 
durability, as follows :— £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
Fiddle or or| or | ormolu ornaments, £3 3s. to 218 ; chimney-pieces, from 
id Siiver Bead. os | 10s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 
| The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, Manufactory, 84, NEWMAN STREET. 


| with radiating hearth-plates 
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curiey winranrep, | SAVER WAITERS AND Thin, | 


At 8s, 3d. per oz. 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY ie 
in the wuld. ail warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM| Several silver waiters and tea trays, of newand hand | 
S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only masral goo and first-class een holes ia 
because of the largeness of the in = cruet frames, 
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Drawings, with sizes, weights, and pricessent free |” 
aopnaes to WILLIAM §. BURTON, 29, Oxied e 
Street, W. 





THE BEST ) 


SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEAD. 
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Sliver handles of any pattern...........0+++ 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and 
Forks per dozen. 
White bone ANd 1€S .....-0..r+.ererererneneres 11 


PAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA) tsi. romwce sai a |i 
TRAYS. need coeees and of Soae plated fish aoe 
An assortment of Ta Trays and Waters, wholly 


unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 


oa Soot tees etd eae 16s. to 10 guineas, CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
oe AND LAMPS. 


Maly town le Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets,! WILLIAM S, BURTON invites inspection of his 
arte. F, Stock of these, displayed in two large SHU W-ROOMS. 
, yr eschage- n nS ee hae oe : 
jects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
TEA URNS," LONDON MAKE ONLY. factarers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM S, BURTON 
The largest assortment «f London-made TEA-URNS | ‘mports them direct. 
in the world, includin all the recent novelties, man 


of|  CLOCKS..... from 
whieh are registered, is on SALE at WILLIAM s. CANDELABRA ccccccscssese sooo 


1 
”» 
BURTON’S, from £3 2s. to £8 8s. LAMPS, MODERATEUL.... ° 
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1s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. to 
88. 0d. to 

to 


66, Od. 





£16 10s. 
aieia. 











WILLIAM §. BURTON'S __ a 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOG 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. \ 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 
Silverand Electro Dishes, Lamps " Bedding | 
Fenders, Tea Trays, 


Marble Ware, 
Marble Chimney-picees, Urns and Kettles | 





WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 








